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for a survey of the mouth of the Red river, in the 


State of Louisiana, reported the same with an | 


amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported back, without amend- 
ment, bills from the House of Representatives, 
with the following titles, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Ingolls. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Watson. 

A bill for the relief of James Wyman. 

A bill for the relief of James Mains. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the House bill enti- 
tled “An act to establish the collection district of | 
Chicago,”’ reported the same with an amendment. | 

Mr. DICKINSON moved that the prior orders 
be postponed, and the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution for the relief of | 
Peter Gorman; which motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was read a second time, | 
considered as in committee of the whole, reported 
back without amendment, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 
~ [A message was received from the President of 
the United States announcing that he had signed 
and approved an act for the relief of William El- | 
liott, Jr., of Fulton county, Llinois.] 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. SPEIGHT moved that the prior orders be 
postponed, and that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of the ‘* Bill to apply certain alternate sec- 
tions of the public domain towards the completion | 
of works of fnternal improvements in the State of | 
Michigan;’’ which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NILES made some observations in opposi- | 
tion to the bill, first, because it was beyond the le- 
gitimate power of Congress to appropriate money 
in aid of works of internal improvement, and he | 
regarded the grant of lands authorized by this bill 
as a virtual appropriation of money. He was also 
opposed to the measure inasmuch as it was for 
the purpose of bringing these lands into market | 
to pay a debt properly due from the State. If | 
rants of this kind were to be made, they should 
S made on a general principle, and should not be 
partial gifts. The new States had already been | 
very liberally dealt with, and he was opposed to | 
any fifture donations beyond what was their equi- | 
table share with all the other States of the Union. 
He was willing to recommit the bill for the pur- 
pose of giving power to the State of Michigan to | 
enter all her public lands at the minimum price, | 
by which this Government would be relieved from 
any connexion with the works proposed to be | 
carried on. 

Mr. CASS resisted the principle attempted to 
be revived by the Senator from Connecticut, that | 
the Government could not, as the great landhold- | 
er of the West, appropriate any portion of these | 
lands for the purposes of internal improvement. It 
was now too late to oppose a policy which had been 
acted on for above half a century. The pioneers of 
the country, to whom we are indebted for the erec- 
tion of a great empire in the West, were certainly | 
entitled to be treated justly and equitably; and it 
was only justice and equity they sought. Very | 
little had yet been done as a recompense for the | 
privations and labor by which this had been ef- | 
fected. As a question of expediency, he suggest- 
ed the propriety of the passage of this bill, both 
as enhancing the value of the public domain, and 
as contributing essentially to the defence of our 
northwestern country. During the last war, the 
inconvenience and public cost produced by the 
want of a land communication between the lakes 
was beyond calculation. It was no uncommon 
Occurrence, at that period, for a wagoner to throw 
his load of flour on the road,,owing to the impos- 
sibility of forcing his way through impervious | 
roads. In every point ‘of view, he urged the ne- | 
cessity of the appropriation contained in this bill. 

Mr. YULEE submitted the following substitute 
for the bill: 
; a it enacted, That the fourteenth and fifteenth | 
, Sections in each township of the public lands be, 

and are hereby granted to the States respectively 


| derstand or misrepresent him. 
| him distinctly to dissent from the opinion that it 
| was desirable under any circumstances that Oreron 


‘in which they lie, to be applied to the purposes 
‘of internal improvement. ”’ 

Mr. YULEE then moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the special order of 
the day; which motion was agreed to. 


ETC. 

The Senate proceeded to the discussion of the 
special order, being the Joint Resolution of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, proposing to give 
notice to Great Britain of the mtention of this 
Government to annul the treaty for the joint occu- 
pation of the Oregon territory, and the resolutions 
of Messrs. HANNEGAN, CALHouN, CRITTENDEN, 
and Coxevirt, having relation to the same subject. 

Mr. BREESE rose and said, that he found this 
morning, on reading the report in the Union of the 
speech of the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans,] the following remark: 

**Tt has been asserted by the Senator from Illi- 
‘nois that that territory, in the course of time, 
‘will be dependent neither on the United States 
‘nor Great Britain. I think so, too; and it would 
‘be far better for both them and us. If Oregon 
‘and the whole of California could be connected 
‘together, it would make a very respectable na- 
‘ tion.” 

[f this paper did not cireulate among his political 
friends, Mr. B. said he should not deem it very 
necessary to ask the Senator from Maine to correet 
the statement. He (Mr. B.) made no such state- 
ment, and never entertained such an opinion, or 
harbored such a wish. He spoke of his fears, 
not his hopes. What he said was, in substance, 
this: ‘* If we do not take this course, if we do not 
rive this notice, 1f we allow things to remain as 
they are, there is manifest danger that before the 
lapse of many years, difficulties will so thicken 
that a war must be the result, or else that the 


SPECIAL ORDER—OREGON, 


| country must be allowed to become an independ- 


ent State, and there are strong indications in many 


| quarters of a desire that such should be the case. 
| 1 know it is the opinion of men of high character 


and respectability that it.is not possible, afier the 
country contains fifty thousand inhabitants, that 


| it should continue to be an appendage of any Gov- 


ernment, and think it ought not. I think different- 
ly, however. I think it an important portion of 
our empire, and I think that we ought to preserve 
it by all possible means.’”” When he (Mr. B.) 
made these remarks, he had in his mind more par- 
ticularly a portion of the speech delivered at Fan- 
euil Hall last year by the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,| who, if he recol- 
lected aright, expressed the opinion that Oregon 
ought to be an independent State. Mr. B. said he 
had no doubt the Senator from Maine would cor- 
rect the statement in the report of his remarks to 
which he had alluded. 

Mr. EVANS remarked, in reply, that there was 


| no misunderstanding between the Senator from II- 


linois and himself. He (Mr. E.) did not misun- 


He understood 


should be independent. He [Mr. B.] attributed 
to others such an opinion, and what he (Mr. F.) 
meant to say was, that he (Mr. E.) concurred with 
them. The whole arose from a misapprehension 
of the purport of his remarks on the part of the 
reporter. 

My. REVERDY JOHNSON then rose, and ad- 
dressed the Senate nearly as follows: 

It is with unaffected embarrassment I rise to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject now under consid- 
erdtion; but its great importance and the moment- 
ous issues involved in its final settlement are such 
as compel me, notwithstanding my distrust of my 
own ability to be useful to my country, to make 
the attempt. We have all felt that, at one time at 
least, (I trust that time is now past,) we were in 
imminent danger of war. From the moment the 
President of the United States deemed it right and 
becoming, in the outset of his official career, to an- 
nounce to the world that our title to Orecon was 
clear and unquestionable, down to the period of 
his Message to Congress in December last, when 


he reiterated the declaration, I eould not see 
how it was possible that war should be averted. 
That apprehension was rendered much more in- 
tense from the 


where, as well as from the speeches of some of 


character of the debates else 
the President’s political friends within this cham 
ber. IT could not but listen with alarm and dis 

may to what fell from the very distinguished and 
experienced Senator from Michigan, | Mr. Cass} 
at an early period of this debate; to what T heard 
from the from Indiana, [M 
GAN;] and, above all, to what was said by the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. A.ven,] the chairman of 


Senator HLANN? 


the Committee on Foreign Relations, who, m my 
simplicity, | supposed must necessarily be p= 
prized of the views of the Government im re to 
the foreign concerns of the country Supposing 
the condition of the country to be what it was rep- 


resented to be by each and all of the three Sena 
tors, LT eould not imagine how it could be possible 
that that most direful of all human calamities, war, 
was to be avoided; and I was accordingly prepared 
to say, on the hypothesis of the fact assumed by 
the Senator from Michigan, that war was inevita 
ble:—to use his own paraphrase of his own term, 
which, it would appear, has got out of fuvor with 
himself—** war must come.”’ 

What did the y repre 
the nation? ’ 


sent to be the condition of 
I speak now more partienlariy of the 


last two Senators, from Indiana and Olio. They 


told us that nerotination was at an end: that we 
were now thrown back on our oriminal richts: that, 
by these original rights, as had been officially an 
nounced, our title to the w hole country Wwa hye 


yond all question; and that the national honor mu 
be forfeited, if that title should not be maintained 
by foree of arms. I! felt that he must have been a 
careless and profitless reader of English history 
who could indulge the hope that, if such was to 
be the course and conduct of this country, wat 
was not inevitable. Then, in addition to my own 
opinion, when I heard it admitted by the honor 
able Senator from Michigan, with that perfect can- 
dor which always distinguishes him on this floor, 
that, in his opinion, England would never recede, 
1 felt that war was inevitable. 

I now rejoice in hoping and believing, from what 
I have subsequently heard, that the fears of the 
Senate, as well as my own apprehensions, were, 
as I think, unfounded. Since then, the statesman 
like view taken by the Senator from New York 
who first addressed us, [Mr. Drx,] and by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. Beytron,] to whom this 
whole question is as familiar as a household term 
—and the spirit of peace which breathed in their 
every word—have fully satisfied me that, so far as 
depends upon them, a fair and liberal compromise 
of our difficulties would not be in want of willing 
and zealous advocates. 

And this hope has been yet more strengthened 
by the recent speech of the Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] not now in his place. 
Knowing, as [ thoucht I did, the intimate relations, 
both personal and political, which that Senator 
bore to the Chief Magistrate—knowing, too, that, 
as chairman of the Committee on Commerce, It was 
his special duty to become informed in regard to 
all matters having a bearing on the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, I did not doubt, and I do 
not now doubt, that in everything he said as to 
the determination of the President to accept, if 
offered by the British Government, the same terms 
which he had himself proposed in July last, the 
reasonable inference was, that such an offer, if made, 
would be accepted. I do not mean to say, because 
I did not so understand the Senator, that, in ad- 
dressing this body with regard to-the opinions or 


| purposes of the President, he a by any ex- 


press and delegated authority. But I do mean to 
say, that I have no doubt, from his knowledge of 
the general views of the President, as expressed in 
his Message, taken in connexion with certain omis- 
sions on the part of the Executive, that when he 
announced to us that the President would feel him- 
self in honor bound to accept his own offer, if now 
reciprocated by Great Britain, he spoke that which 
he knew to be true. And this opinion was yet 
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more strengthened and confirmed by what 1 found 
to be the effect of his speech on the two Senators 
I have named—the leaders, if they will permit me 
to call them so, of the ultraists on this subject—I 
mean the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. HanneGan,] 
and the Senator from Ohio, |Mr. ALten.] He was 
an undiscerning witness of the scene which took 
plate in this chamber immediately after the speech 
of the Senator from North Carolina, {Mr. Hay- 
woop,] Who must not have seen that those two 
mcnators had consults d tog ther with the view of 

certainine how far the Senator from North Car- 
olina spoke by authority, and that the result of 
they consultation was a determination to catechise 
that Senator; and the better to avoid all mistake, 
that they reduced their interrogatory to writing, in 


order that it might be propounded to him by the 


1 


Senator from Indiana, [Mr. blanneGan;] and if it 


t 


was not answered, that 


it was then to be held as 
constructively answered by the Senator from Ohio, 
bivir ALLEN. | What the result 
was I leave it to the 


will venture to 


of the manwuvre 
Senate to decide; but this I 
ay, that 
wits, to which their colloquy Jed, the two Senators 
who commenced it got ro ‘ 


: MT 
t > vi 


her the worst of the con- 
y hope and belief has been yet further 
strengthened by what has nor since happened; I 


mean my belief in the pacific views of the Chief 


Maristrate, ‘he wech of the Senator from North 
Carolina was made on Thursday, and though a 
week has nearly elapsed since that time, notwith- 
standine the anxious solicitude of both those Sen- 
ator and their evident desire to set the public 


right on that subject, we have, from that day to 
this, heard f:om neither of the gentlemen the sheht- 
that the riven to the 
Viessave by the Senator from North Carolina was 
nota true on . 

Mr. HANNEGAN. 
columns of the Government paper—the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The St 


Government payne r—the Union. 


est intimation construction 


I refer the Senator to the 


nator refers me to the 
Very well. I 
A ' ’ ' i ° ) ‘* ha 
am glad to he ir, from one Who hasa rent to know 
what all the of the Pre 


pap r he alhudes tois ** the 


ident are 9 that the 
pape per? 


rewauons 


CGrovernment 


because, : I] read what is in the Government 
paper to which he refers, 1t seems to me as clear 
as the sun at noon thatthe Senator from North 


Carolina was right, and the Senators from Indiana 
und Ohio were wrong. It was not my purpose 
to have made use of extracts from that paper, as 
the organ of the Government by name; but now 
we have it admitted from very high authority that 
that paper is the organ of the Government. I be- 
lieve, however, there was a time when the Sen- 
ator {fom Indiana would have very promptly dis- 
claumed the authority of that organ. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. 1 do not pretend to call 
it the Government paper, beyond the authority 
which | have sometimes seen in the paper itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is quite sufficient. I 
am content with the Senator’s judgment as being 
quite correct. But, to resume. On Friday night, 
atier the scene to which I have alluded, and which 
apparently threw so much dismay over the few 
r the many (whether they are few or many will 
appear he reafter) who go for 54° 40’ or a war, and 
after the attention of the President must have been 
called to what had passed in this chamber, we are 
told, in relation to the conduet which the President 
is likely to pursue in this controversy, that ‘* his 
future course must be judged by his past conduct;”’ 
that is, whether he will accept the offer of 49° may 
be decided by the fact that he formerly offered 49°, 
Nor is this all. In cautious and honeyed words, 
(of which the editor of that print is so complete a 
master.) he reads a mild lecture to the Senators 
from Indiana and Ohio, anid all who concur with 
them in their views of this matter. After saying 


of Senators on this side of the chamber, that they | 


evidently * enjoyed the corruscation, and chuckle d 
over the storm it foreboded,” the editor goes on to 
say, ‘*'The generous spirit of the Senators will 
prevent their repetition,”’ Our friends from In- 
diana and Ohio are no longer seen catechising, as 
they did catechise, the Senator from North Car- 
olina. **'They are all the friends of the President.” 
As much as to say to the Senator from Indiana, 
it is all useless. ‘** No evanescent remarks will 
‘swerve him from his course, nor disturb that 
* self-balanced equanimity of spirit which graces 

the Chief Magistrate, who is determined to do 
* his duty, amid all the difficulties that beset his 
‘path, whether they proceed from political enemies 


‘ 
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in the keen encounter of 


|} assumed by England. 


elie es 8. 


epi saa 


‘or his friends at home, or from the Cabinets of 
‘foreign nations.’” Whatever, therefore, may 
proceed from the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Han- 
NEGAN,| or the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. A.Len,]} 
we are told that the self-balanced mind which 
graces the Chief Magistrate will enable him to 
proceed in the course of duty regardless of all 
difficulties, come they from what source they may. 
If that is given by authority from the President, 
then I concede that the Senator from Indiana is the 
leader of a forlorn hope. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. 
that will lead to victory 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘Then it will bea victory over 
your own President. 

I say, therefore, that though my mind, at the 
commencement of this session, and ever since the 
Inaugural Address of the President was delivered, | 
had undergone the most intense and agonizing 
alarm, it is now comparatively easy, and it is so 
from the settled and absolute conviction that the 
President esteems himself in honor bound to settle 
this controversy hereafter substantially on the terms 
in which he oifered to’ settle it in July last. Be- 
fore L sit down it will be my object to prove that 
the honor of the country is bound to that settle- 
ment. 

I will now advert to some facts having a bearing 
on the controversy in regard to the question of t- 
tle, about which there can be no dispute. 

And the first fact to which I advert is, that from 
1759 to the present hour, England has been in the 
practical enjoyment of rights in the disputed terri- 
tory; in connexion originally with Spain from the 
year 1792; in connexion with the United States, as 
standing wpon our own ttle, before 1819; and by 
the express authority and recognition of the United 
States by the convention of the 20th October, 1818, 


A forlorn hope, however, 


renewed on the 6th of August, 1827, and contin- 
ued to the present hour—a space of more than fif- 
ty years. T'owhat extent sheenjoyed these rights, 
is another subject of inquiry; but that she practi- 
cally enjoyed the possession of alleged rights on 
that coast; that those asserted rights were recog- 
mised by Spain, and from 1792 to 1818 practically , 
recognised by the United States, and from 1818 to 
this day expressly recognised by treaty, are facts 
about which there can be ho controversy. How 
did she obtain the rights thus practically exercised? 
Whenee were they derived: (whether correctly 
or not, is another question;) but whence did she 
pretend to derive them? First, from discoveries 
of her own. Her second ground was, that that 
whole territory was in such a condition that no 
exclusive right of sove reignty over it existed in 


was founded on the principle that the coast and 
territory were in such an anomalous condition as 
to be open to settlement and occupation by any 
and every nation who might succeed in occupying 
and settling any portion, wherever settlements had 
not previously been made. This was the ground 

W hat stood in the way of 
First, the Spanish title ac- | 
quired by discovery and alleged subsequent posses- 
sion; secondly, the American title asserted on the | 
ground of discovery and possession; and third, the 
Russian title supported in the same way. 

While England was in the exercise of these 
rights, by whom were they ever questioned? Not 
by the United States, till recently; not by Spain, 
after the treaty of 1790; not by Russia, after her 


its acknowledgement? 


treaty with England in 1824. And, as far as we 


are concerned, our treaties of 1818 and 1827 went 
on the admission (or else those who negotiated 
them were false to their trust) that there were some 
rights in England in some portion of that territo- 
ry. Now, when the treaty of 1318 was made, the 
United States Government was far from claiming 
aright to the country under the Spanish titlé; for 
we claimed on our own right directly against the 
title of Spain. We claimed by our own discovery 
and our own settlement, made in the exercise of 
our own alleged national rights—richts that were 
inconsistent with the title of anybody else, whether 
that title was alleged to rest on discovery, posses- 
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ty-four years; and if Spain was barred by the 
abandonment of the coast, if we claimed under 
Spain in 1819, might not our tide well be said to 
be barred also? 

Now, in my judgment, it would be better for the 
respective pretensions of the parties if the Nootka 
convention of 1790 was held to be terminated by 
the war of ’96 and never revived. If that conve i 
tion was terminated and the English possessions in 
Oregon are not to be attributed to it, or ceded, i? 
gentlemen will have it so, by that treaty, then he, 
possession is adverse to Spain and all the world. 
And if her possession in Oregon has been adverse 
to the title of Spain, from 1796 to 1819, Spain hav- 
ing abandoned this part of the continent ever since 
1795, I would like to know whether the adverse 
rights of England, as against Spain, might not be 
well defended. 

lam not here to contend that the convention of 
1790 was abrogated by the war of 1796, or that it 
was not; or that it was revived by the treaty of 
1814, which made provision for the revival of com. 
mercial treaties between the two nations. What I 
maintain is, that it would be better for our title to 
consider the treaty of 1790 as in force than as an- 
nulled. 

How did we (until lately) undertake to maki 
out our title? First, from the discovery of the 
mouth of the Columbia river by Gray, and from 
his entrance into the river and sailing some dis- 
tance up its stream. I have no doubt that he did 
discover it and did enter it. Secondly, from the 
exploration of the river from its headwaters down 


| to the ocean by Lewis and Clarke. Of that explo- 


ration there can be no doubt. Thirdly, from the 
treaty of Louisiana; and fourthly, from the Fjorida 
treaty in 1819. 

Now the Senate will at once perceive that, so far 
as these several grounds of title go, they are incon- 
sistent with the validity of each other. If we had 
a right to Oregon in 1818 we had that right by our 
own discovery. If we had no rights there then, 
it must have been because the title was either in 
France or Spain. And then if we derived a valid 
title from France, there was no title in Spain. If 
we derive our title from Spain, then it can only be 
because we had no title from our own discovery or 
from the transfer of the country by France. ~ 

If we look at the diplomatic correspondence 
which preceded the convention of 1818, we shall 
find that the United States maintained the validity 
of our title just as stoutly then as itdoes now. We 
contended that our right to Oregon was an original 


| Independent right; and we made it out to a portion 


| of the territory, but that portion included no more 
any nation, and that the convention of Nootka |! 


than the country drained by the waters of the Co- 
lumbia river. his carried us up to about latitude 
49°, unless some of the interior branches went 
higher than that. If this title be denied, then our 


other title (and a much better .one) was derived 


sion, or any. other ground. From 1795 to thisday, || 


Spain has never had possession of any part of the | 
territory north of 42°; and, during the greater part | 
of that time, having lost her possessions in the in- | 
terior and lost all her American colonies of every 
kind, she has had no foothold on the American | 
continent since she conceded her interest to the 
United States in 1819. From 1795 to 1819 is twen- ! 


|| of the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 


from the French grant. So far it is manifest that 
we could pretend to no claim at all beyond lati- 
tude 49°, 

In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht was made, by the 
tenth article of which it was provided that France 
should restore to Great Britain the possession of 
the coast of Hudson Bay, and that commissaries 
should be appointed by each party to determine 
the limits between the British possessions on Hud- 
son Bay and the possessions of France, and in like 
manner to run another line separating the British 
and the French colonies. I know that the present 
doctrine is that that line was never established, but 
I say that it does not lie in our mouth to deny 1s 
establishment. I will now read from a paper com- 
municated to President Madison by Mr. Monroe, 
then our Minister at the Court of St. James, drawn 
up expressly to justify our Government in refusing 
to ratify the fifth article of the convention of tie 
12th of May, 1803, notwithstanding that treaty had 
been eae under instructions which included the 
fifth article with the residue of the treaty. Mr. 
Monroe communicates to the British Government 
the fact that those instructions were granted at a 
time when the Louisiana treaty had not been en- 
tered into, and consequently without any reference 
to that treaty. But, as we had a short time after- 
wards got possession of Louisiana, and before (is 
fifth artiele was ratified, we had under that treaty 
a right to go quite up to the parallel of 49; and he 

laces it on the express ground that the line of 49 
had been established according to the tenth arucie 
Hear what he 
says. (Mr. J. here quoted from Mr. Monroe. } 
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Here he tells the British Government that commis- 
saries had established the line according to that 
treaty, and, when the boundary reached the paral- 
lel of 49, it ran westwardly along that parallel in- 
definitely towards the ocean. And from the earliest 
period, ever since 1713, which was the date of the 
treaty of Utrecht, that boundary line is to be found 
on every map of authority from that day to this. 
| said that the modern doctrine (broached, as I be- 
lieve, for the first time by Mr. Greenhow) is that 
that line never was in factrun. Why, sir, it never 
was contemplated to be run physically. It would 
have been almost physically impossible to have run 
such a line in the condition in which the country 
then was, considering the great extent and charac- 
ter of territory over which it was to extend. 'The 
treaty does not say that it shall be run; it says that 
it shall be ** deseribed,’’ and it was so described, 
as we contend on the authority of Mr. Monroe, 
derived from President Madison, It was described 
as intended to run on the 49th parallel of latitude 
indefinitely—that is, to the ocean. 


I make bold to say that, at the period of the 5th 


of September, 1804, no agent of the Government 
,ad so much as pretended to any claim on our part 
veyond this line of 499, but up to that line that our 
itle was clear and undeniable, and so I think it is. 
But, in the condition in which our title now stands, 
| hold that necessity demands a compromise. I 
think there is no Senator on this floor who reflects 
fora moment, but must admit that in the absence 
of all compromise war is inevitable. Spain has 
relinquished all her claim; Russia claims nothing 
south of 54° 40’; and there is no other Government 
which asserts a title to the country between the 
parallels of 42 and 54 but England and the United 
states. 

How are these conflicting claims to be settled ? 
How should we have to settle them if it was a new 
question? After we have induced the subjects of 
Great Britain to come into the country and hold 
itin common with ourselves, under the treaty of 
isI8; and after we have renewed that treaty in 
[827, leaving the question of sovereignty unde- 
cided; and after we have permitted and invited 
England to extend her laws over them as we pro- 
pose to extend ours,—what do magnanimity and 
national honor require at our hands? Obviously a 
fair and honorable division of the territory. And 
if this can be done by the adoption of a line pecu- 
liarly appropriate to constitute a boundary, then I 
hold it 1s proper, on our part, to fix on such a line. 


~ 


} 
I 
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Now Lask, what is our boundary with the Eng- | 


lish possessions east of the Rocky mountains? 
‘The parallel of 49°. What is the most natural 
boundary for us to adopt west of these mountains? 
The parallel of 49°. What line was established 
under the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht as be- 
ing the most natural and proper for a boundary? 
The parallel of 499°. What is the line that should 
be adopted, looking to the relative advantages of 
both parties? The parallel of 49°. And I say that 
ifthis were now a new question, coming up for the 
first time before an American Congress, the na- 
tional honor, so far from being violated by the 
adoption of that boundary, could, on the contrary, 
be preserved and vindicated by this means only. 


ls it honorable in a high-minded nation to tell the 


subjects of another nation to come in with their 


laws; to invite them over and over again to extend | 


their possessions in the. country; and then, after 


t 


law and British power, to say to these same per- 


sons, ** Retire, go out of the country, or we will | 
extend over you our laws exclusively!”’ I admit, || 
that as far as the mere question of right depends— | 
as tar as the proposition whether title, in the legal | 


setise, is to be acquired by any possession held by 
either of the two nations under the treaty of 1818— 


we have got them in, they fondly believing that | 
‘ey were to live under the protection of British | 


cannot be debated, because the treaty provided | 


that such common possession was not to affect 
the question of title. But I think it must be ob- 


vious, looking at the character of the transaction, | 


the manner in which it originated, and what was | 


dec} 
rot P ; ' 

rignt on the part of each of the nations to offer and 

accept a fair division. 


But it is not a new question; and what the Gov- | 


ernment has heretofore done imposes on us an im- 

perative 
} i i 

me of 49° if itcan be done. In 1818 we proposed 
at line to Great Britain as a bounda: , together 


ared to be its purpose, that it is no more than | 


duty to settle the controversy on the par- | 


with the free havigation of the Columbia river; in | 
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1824 we proposed the same line without the navi- 
gation of the river; in 1826 the offer of 1818 was 
renewed. In 1843, under Mr. Tyler, when the at- 
tention of this Government was avain drawn to the 
subject, authority was given to our Minister to re- 
new the offers of 1818 and 1826, both as to the line 
and the river. 

Such was the condition of the subject when Mr. 
Polk came into the Presidential chair. And what 
was his opinion? I said, that, in my judgment, 
the previous conduct of the Government created a 
moral obligation of as great a binding force as any 
moral obligation can possess, to accept the line of 
49° if it can be obtained. What says the Presi- 
sident in his Annual Message: 


| ‘**In deference to what had been done by my 


. 


predecessors, and especially in consideration that 
propositions of compromise had been thrice made 
by two preceding Administrations, to adjust the 
question on the parallel of forty-nine deerecs, and 
intwo of them yielding to Great Britain the tree 
navigation of the Columbia, and that the pending 
negotiation had been commenced on the basis of 
compromise, | deemed it to be my duty not ab- 
ruptly to break it off. * * <A proposition was 
accordingly made, which was rejected by the Brit- 
ish Plenipotentiary,&c. * * ‘The proposition 
thus offered and rejected, repeated the offer of the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees of north latitude, 
which had been made by two preceding Adminis- 
trations, &c. * * Had this been a new ques- 
tion, coming under discussion for the first ume, 
this proposition would not have been made. The 
extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands 
of the British Government, and the rejection of the 
proposition made in deference alone to what had 
been done by my predecessors, and the implied 
obligation which their acts seemed to impose, atford 
satisfactory evidence that no compromise which 
| the United States ought to accept can be effected.” 
Impose on whom? On James K. Polk? No; 
impose on the American nation, of which he was 
the mere representative: an obligation arising from 
the fact that, on four different occasions, this offer 
had been authorized; so that the honor of the na- 
tion bound him now to renew it. He renews ac- 
cordingly the offer of 1824, that is, the line of 49; 
but with the exception of the navigation of the 
Columbia river, at the same time giving England 
some minor but substantial advantages in leu of 
it. The enone propose to the friends of 
the President on tf¥8 floor, (and it is a very obvi- 
ous one,) is this: If the previous offers of this 
Government in L818, 1824, 1826, and their renewal 
in 1843, created an implied obligation on the Pres- 
ident to settle our controversy on the same terms, 
is not that obligation now more imperative than 
ever, from the fact that the President himself has 
repeated that very offer? ‘* Who is James K. 
Polk?” was a question once asked. We all know 
now who he is, though there are some who do not 
know what he is. He is the President of the 
United States. He speaks for the whole country; 
he is vested withthe authority so to speak, and 
his acts, in the exercise of that authority, are as 
binding on the United States as the acts of any of 
his predecessors: they can create an obligation, 
express or implied, just as strong as the acts of his 
predecessors could do. If, in ma‘ing his offer to 
England, he was under obligation from the acts of 
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‘his predecessors, how can any man deny that, 


having made that offer, he is not bound to accept 

it if it shall come to him from the other side ? 
Supposing he shall refuse it, and go with the 

Senators from Indiana and Ohio for 54° 40’, what 


will be the judgment of the civilized world when | 


England asks us to settle this question of title on 
terms which we have five times recognised as just 
and fair? There can be but one opinion. What 


| was right and proper in 1818, right and proper in 


1824, right and proper in 1826, right and proper in 
1843, right and proper in 1845, is right and proper 
now. Letus go to war as soon as we think fit 
after the refusal of such an offer, and I use no ex- 
travagant language when I say that from one end 
of the civilized world to the other the absolute and 
unmixed reprobation of the American character, 
the deep and permanent disgrace of the American 
name, will assuredly follow. 

3ut | have no idea, not the most remote, that 
we are to be subjected to any such degradation. I 
have an abiding, a settled confidence, which I know 
cannot deceive me, that no man standing in the re- 
lations in which the President admits himself to be 
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| be no war at all. 


AS3 
placed, and acting under an obligation which he 
admits to be binding, and with a Senate beside him 
which L make bold to say will, by much more than 
the constitutional majority, affirm such an adjust- 
ment as I have referred to, will refuse to make it, 
provided England gives him the opportunity. J 
speak from an assurance derived from no other 


'souree than that which I have before me on this 


floor. The Senator from New York who first ad- 
dressed us, [Mr. Dix,} and the Senator from Mis- 
souri who followed him, {Mir. Bewron,] have both 
admitted, almost in words, certainly in spirit, that 
this dispute ought to be compromised ; and though 
i do not intend to catechise any Senator, nor ask 
to be informed of the opinion entertained by any, 
yet from the oft-repeated remark of the Senator 
trom Michigan, {Mr. Cass,] though he did at first 
alarm the Senate and the country, (if he will par- 
don me for saying so,) yet he declared at the same 
time that he feared a war, and that he would be 
the last man in the land to desire it: 
doubt that, if a suitable treaty 
this Senate to-morrow, he 


ind I do not 
hould eome 


it his 


into 
would five uWic- 
tron, 

Mr. CASS. I will tell you about that when the 
time comes. . 
Mr. JOHNSON. 

a tre ity will come? 
1 know it in advance. 


Then the Senator thinks such 
I do not want him to tell me. 
He will, however, have an 
pportunity to tell us, for L have no doubt that in 
due time a treaty will come before us, in spite of 
the opposition of the President’s friends as well as 
of his enemies. 

And as for the other Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Dicktnsox,} who commenced his speech by 
telling us that he would demon trate our title up to 
24° 40’ to be clear to all who would listen, and whoa 
talked to us about the vengeance of Heaven be ng 
conveyed to us in tones which threatened war or 
54° 40’, Lhave just as little doubt that if the ques 
tion comes to 49° or war, he takes 49°, 

"There are some of our friend ron the othe r 8s de 
of the chamber, the Senator from Plinois, [Mr 
Ereese,}| the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Anien,] 
and the Senator from Indiana, |Mr. Hannrean,| 
who all go for 549 40’ or a fight. Now, I] have 
no doubt that the Senator from Indiana will “stick”’ 
to that, not parenthetically, but in fact. If these 
gentlemen will pardon me, | will venture to say 
that they are the Hotspurs of the Senate—I mean 
of course in point of spirit, courage, and gallantry. 
‘The Senator from Indiana, 1 suppose, may be con- 
sidered as the General; but the Senators from Hli- 
nois and Ohio are certainly entitled to a distin- 
guished rank, for they tell us there is no danger of 
a war with England, and one of them expresst d 
the opinion that England could do us no harm, 

Mr. HANNEGAN. [said no such thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know you did not. You 
went for war, in spite of all the harm she might 
do. But there are others who think that no great 
harm can come outof war with Eneland. What 
was the ground taken by the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. AvLEN?] First, he told us that there would 
And why? Beeause England 


| dare not fight us single-handed—whether for Ore- 


gon or anything else. It isa single match which 


| he thinks she never will undertake, (and I hope in 


God she never may.) The Senator thinks, indeed, 


| that if she can get Russia to join with her, and 
| France too, and has Mexico to aid both, she may 
| perhaps pluck up courage enough to fight the Uni- 


ted States! 
| feeblest Government on 


| Foreign Relations. 


The Senator says that she is the very 
the face of the earth. 
the chairman of the Committee on 
And what makes her feeble ? 
It is the adaptation of the steam power to the naval 
marine; it is her immense public debt divided 
among many thousands of her own citizens. And 
he tells us finally, that, she has this element of 


This is said b 


/obvious and apparent weakness, she dare not re- 


pudiate her debt—a privilege which it seems the 
United States have. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg to explain. I referred to 
a state of things superinduced by war. The 


| Senator knows that a state of war suspends the 


interest on foreign debts due to belligerent nations. 
She could not do that, because her debt was due at 


_ home. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator does not mean 
to say, I hope, that war suspended the payment of 
her own debt. I was speaking of her own debt. 
Yet, in the same breath, the Senator said that 
England dare not repudiate, and he finally held 
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her up to the world as ‘a pauper.”? And this was 
to inspire us with a sense of her absolute weak- 
ness. But,to deepen that impression stall more—to 
all dread of England to an infinite distance, 
on to tell us that England is as feeble as 
And by way of stating a fact, 
which genius only was equal to, he went on to de- 
; this infant as ** reposing in the lap of 


remove 
he went 
an unborn infant. 
eripe tou 
the past. 


Then the Senator from 


” 


Ilineis asked us what 
there is about a war with Eneland to frighten us? 
Couldit be her navy? Give us but twelve months’ 
und this we shall have by the treaty,) and 
ve should have a larger navy than England ever 
had. ‘Thank God for that! And then, I suppose 
that if all the other European Powers should unite 
power with that of England, give us 
notice, and we willereate a navy greater 
But how is this navy of ours to 
By converting our New York liners 
No doubt the Senator believed this 
perfectly correct; and he went so 
to tell us that there was not one of those ves- 


notice, | 


their naval 
two veut vg 
1) in the whole. 
be obt wre dl 
ito frieate 
statement to be 
fara 
els but would be a full match for a British frigate ! 
And,as for steamers, though we had none quite 
80 large as those lately built in England, yet we 
could make ours go twenty-seven miles an hour, 
which, lL suppose, would bea very great advantage, 
either in running after an enemy, or running away 
from him! It is strange that Senators here, with 
all their opportunities to know the true condition 
of things and our actual relation to the power of 
other nations, can utter, gravely, from their place 
in this chamber, things which seem so monstrous 
Unless the President holds 
himself under an implied obligation to settle the 
existing dispute, and the Senate shall think so too, 
it might now become nece ssary to ‘*prepare the 
hearts of the nation for war.’? Without any in- 
tention to speak with disparagement of the opinions 
of these gentlemen, I cannot but remark that what 
l conside ra better opinion has been expre ssed by 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and the 
Senator from New York, |Mr. Dix,} when they 
told us that England never was prepared to strike 
a heavier blow than at this moment, and that there 
is no nation on the globe whose power is greater, 
or whom it would be more dangerous for us to en- 
counter. But, says the Senator from Illinois, Let 
the wai she can do us no great harm; we 
may lose a few merchant ships, and [ think he 
said a few sloops-of-war, but they would be easily 
rep! No doutt the Senator really thinks the 
fact to be so. ‘** No great harm!’ Has he taken 
into his estimate the oceans of blood that will be 
the aronies of the battle-field ? the shrieks of 
the dying? the sull more terrific shrieks of widows 
and orphans? the depreciation of the public morals? 
the arrest @f civilization? the outrages on humani- 
ty? Will the Senator say that these are no great 
evils, and that these things can ‘easily be replaced ?”’ 
‘The Senator from New York who last spoke | Mr. 
Dickinson] told us, however, that there were wo- 
men enough to bind up our wounds. Ay, but ther« 
are nO women who can bring back the dead. No 
touch of a weeping wife will avail to bring back 
her husband from the grave. And no power short 
of the divine influence of Christianity, and that ex- 
ercised through a long series of years, can elevate 
for the community the weakened and waning sense 
of moral obligation. No valor can bring back to 
their original prosperity and brightness our deso- 
lated and blackened coasts, our ravaged cities, and, 
above all, place us, where God intended we should 
be, really and truly at peace with our fellow-men. 

1 am bold to say—and I say it in no spirit of de- 


to all common sense. 


come, 


wed, 


Ie > 
Spruit 


preciation of the valor of my countrymen: I say it . 
with a full conviction that they are equal to any | 


emergency—let war come upon us because we have 
refused our own terms, offered by us over and over 
again, and the responsibility of those who shall 
bring it upon us will be not only heavy enough to 
sink a navy, but will cause those who bring it about 
to live, as long as God shall suffer them to live in 
this world, in a state of self-reproach and mental 
agony altogether indescribable. I fancy I know 


how the Senator from Llinois would feel when a | 


widowed wife shall approach him, and looking him 
reproachfully in the face, shall say, ‘‘ You are the 
cause of all this wretchedness; a false sense of na- 
tional honor goaded you on, till you have brought 
upon us all this misery. There lies my husband, a 
blackened corse; and here am I, with my orphan 
children, the most wretched of women; and all for 
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nothing! for, after all, Oregon is lost.” And the 


Senator from Ilhinois will pardon me for saying 
that he would hang his head in unmitigated regret 
and shame; he would call the mountains to fall on 
him; he would give the wealth of the world, if he 
had it, to brine back that gerftral peace and hap- 
piness, which, but for him, might have continued 
long to bless his native land. 

The age we live in denounces war—that savage, 
beastly mode of settling either territorial or indi- 
vidual controversies. As has been recently said 
by one now on the verge of the grave, and whose 
whole life has been devoted to the cause of benevo- 
lence, ** War is fit only for wild beasts, but is be- 
neath the reason and dignity of man.’? And as has 
been beautifully said by one of England’s proudest 
sons, ** The drying up of a single tear confers more 
honest fame than shedding seas of gore.’’ The spirit 
of the age denounces such savage barbarity. That 
other spirit, which led two powerful Governments 
to make an amicable and honorable arrangement to 
a dispute, once so threatening, in regard to our north- 
eastern boundary now prevails—a settlement which 
the Senator from Ohio thought proper to stigmatize 
as dishonorable to the nation. If there were nothing 
else in the life of the American negotiator who par- 
ticipated in that happy result—if he had not before, 
oad often, both in the forum and in the public 
councils of this nation, filled the measure of human 
renown—his correspondence upon that occasion 
alone won for him a reputation for penetrating sa- 
gacity, for matchless intellectual power, for sterling 
patriotism, such as has rarely been equalled, never 
surpassed, by any statesman, dead or living. J beg 
pardon for speaking thus in the presence in which 
J stand: I am defending the nation, not the negoti- 
ator. 

The Senate will pardon me for saying further, that 
so commanding, so powerful was the influence of a 
part of that correspondence on a subject which 
threatened to involve the country in war, that Lord 
Aberdeen, after reading the views of the American 
negotiator on the right of search, pronounced the 
prediction that from that day forward no impress- 
ment would again be made of an American sailor. 
Yet my friend from Ohio seems to think that in 
that negotiation the national honor was seriously 
injured, 

Mr. SEVIER. If the Senator will pardon the 
interruption, [ should be glad to ask his authority 
for stating that such was the igperk of Lord Aber- 
deen? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I speak from personal au- 
thority. I thoucht I said so. 

If such ends can be accomplished by negotiation, 
if such ends have been accomplished, I invite Sen- 
ators, in justice to themselves, in charity to the 
nation, to support, one and all, what I have no 
doubt is the determination of the Chief Magistrate, 
to settle the present controversy by the same means. 
Let the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Hannecan] 
learn to restrain what I may be permitted to call 
his impetuous patriotism. Let him not suffer it to 
run riot. Let him give himself up to no dream of 
national honor while he is,blind to all the obliga- 
tions Which Christianity and which humanity im- 
pose. Let him take no course that will not leave 
as he finds it his native country blooming like the 
rose. Carry net desolation and havoe through 
every corner of the land; and, above all, let him 
pursue that course, and be animated by that spirit, 
which shall bring on us the praise and approbation 
instead of the curse of the world. 

I am not here (continued Mr. Jounson) for the 
purpose of assailing the validity of the American 
title, and I wish not to be so misunderstood. The 
title,and the means of defending it, are in the hands 
of the proper legitimate de artment of the Govern- 
ment; and whilst thus in other hands, I am not 
about to question it to the extent to which I think 
our title goes, and where I am sure the President in- 
tends to carry it, unless driven into a war by the 
obstinacy of England. 
should be stricken off than awaken the American 


heart into being the aggressor; but it is not neces- | 


sary to trouble the Senate on this point. 


How is the negotiation to be again resumed? | 
What are the steps most likely to bring about this || 
Are things to remain as they are, or is the |! 
‘ adoption of those resolutions, and cease to trouble 


result? 
advice of the President to us to be adopted? I 


confess that on this subject my mind has been g0- | 


licitously anxious, and has undergone recently a 


| change, and that change has been owing to facts to 


which I have already alluded, impressing me with 
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jurisdiction of its own Government. 


I would rather my head | 
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the conviction, in which I am sure I cannot }, 
misled, that the President’s motives are peacefy!] 
In what condition are we now? The title to Or 
gon—Oregon, all or none—may be made, not j, 
the hands of Senators of the United State s, for 
they are incapable of turning it to such a purpose: 
it may be made, I say,a party watchword; it yay 
be made to fill the whole land, and lash it into ) 
state of feverish excitement. Emigrants to tha: 
territory, taking the excitement with them; mem 
bers of the Senate, in the exercise of their adyyi:. 
ted authority, proclaiming to those emizrants tha: 
they stand on American soil and ought to be pro 
tected exclusively by American laws, and t vat 
every Englishman is a trespasser; a divided juris 
diction; one system of laws extending its prot 
ing arm over one household, and another systey 
over another; a conflict in my judgment in such g 
case would be inevitable. The state of things 
vided for by the treaty of 1818, and continued hy 
that of 1827, cannot last, nor will it last. How 
then, isa conflict to be avoided? Clearly by bring 
ing this state of things to an end, by dividing 1) 
disputed territory, by erecting each portion into a 
separate sovereignty, to be placed under the armed 
This cal 
only be done by abrogating the treaty. England 
does not give the notice, and unless we do, all th 
dangers to which I have referred will follow. 

I think the notice ought to be given, and befor: 
I sit down I shall propose a form of notice, some- 
what different, but substantially the same with on¢ 
which has already been submitted to the conside; 
ation of the Senate. If I was satisfied that all 
to which I have alluded would not drive us into a 
conflict, I should infinitely prefer the present con 
dition of things. The advice of the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun,] the opinion whic! 
he has expressed, wisely expressed—ex pressed in 
the very spirit of wisdom—that our policy should 
be a masterly inactivity, is the true policy of 1] 
nation. By emigration we would, in the cours 
of time, necessarily have made the territory ours 
But that masterly inactivity has ceased to be mas 
terly, because of the unmasterly activity of some 
others. But I am sure, without knowing individ 
ually what the opinion of the honorable Senator to 
whom I have alluded now is, he will agree with 
me that the day for masterly inactivity is g: 
And let me say that we are in the discharge of a 
function of awful and tremendous responsibility— 
with the civilized world sitting in judgment upo 
us; with the eyes of the people of this country 
turned with deep and intense solicitude towards 
us; with the hopes of humanity, the progress of 
Christian faith and Christain triumphs resting on 
what the Senate of the United States may be wil 
ling to do. - Every lover of constitutional freedom, 
wherever he may be found, looks with intense 
anxiety to the judgment and the decision of the 
representatives of this free republic. If we act 
wisely, humanely, in a Christain spirit, in that 
spirit which prevailed in the highest and most 
earnest wish of Heaven, that there shall be peace 
on earth, and good «will to men, we will go on 
prospering and to prosper. But if we act other- 
wise; if we give ourselves up to the leading of 1m 
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| petuous spirits; if we are reckless, regardless of the 


obligations of humanity and Christianity ; if we fly 
in the face of the spirit of peace, in which a repud 
lic can alone live, I repeat, so far from having the 
blessings of the world upon us, we will go down 
to posterity as the enemies of all good. _It is our 
duty to apply to that God, whom we all in com- 
mon adore, to invoke his mercy to save us from 
those desolating calamities with which we have 
been threatened, and preserve us a peaceful and 
happy nation. 

propose, then, in concluding, to offer, by wa) 
of amendment to the resolution which came fem 
the House of Representatives on this subject, ane 
as a substitute for that resolution, the preamble 
and resolutions offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] with this difference: 
that, instead of deferring the notice, as the original 


/ amendment proposed, to be given from and after 


the termination of the present session of Congress, 
it may be given from and after the first day ot 
June next. With this alteration, I shall move the 


the Senate further on the subject. 
Mr. BREESE said he did not rise for the purpose 


of replying at length to the remarks of the Senator 


from Maryland, who had just taken his seat, but 
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to ask him, in a kind spirit, one or two questions, 
which it may not be very material that he should 
answer one way or the other. It is in vain to say, 
sir, as he has said, that the spirit of the age and of 
Christianity is against war, and the promotion of 
a just right by force. Did the Senator never reflect 
sat national honor is a national possession of the 
hiohe st value? Did he never consider that a people 
that does not place a proper estimate upon it, and 
rand up in its defence, is unworthy to be enrolled 
among independent nations? Did he never con- 
sider that his portrayal of the calamities of war, as 
anargumentagainst a war, strikes at the foundation 
of the principle of national defence, and releases 
che nation from its high and imperious obligation 
‘y protect and defend all the rights of the nation? 
And that this high duty would end, if we are to 
count the cost and the calamities of war, and be 
deterred from our purpose by them, how great so- 
ever they might be? It was not the spirit of the 
ave, he apprehended; at any rate, it was not the 
spirit of the American people, to suffer passively 
any encroachment upon their rights, but would re- 
sist it to the death. As the honorable Senator, in 
the course of his remarks, thought proper to com- 
pare the honorable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Hannecan,] and from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] with 
himself, (Mr. B.,) to a character somewhat cel- 
ebrated in English history, the renowned Hotspur, 
the allusion, sir, though he (Mr. B.) possessed 
none of the characteristics which marked that dis- 
tinguished champion, had awakened his recollec- 
tion toa portion of his history as portrayed by that 
master delineator of human passions and human 
nature, in the scene between him, Glendower, and || 
Mortimer, when, expecting a successful issue to 
the rebelliongin which they were engaged, they 
were dividin® the realm of England between them; 
and it seemed quite appropos to the last proposition 
of the British Government to divide Oregon by the 
Columbia river, and he would commend it to the 
attention of the Senator: 
‘* Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours : 

See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land— 

A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out.” 

And, sir, (said Mr. B.) on this question of Ore- 
gon, | will say with the gallant Hotspur, with a 
slight interpolation to suit the case: 

* Pll give thrice so much land 
To any weil-deserving friend; 
But in the way of bargain— 
And with England too,) mark ye me! 
"Ul cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said he was ver 
much pleased with the passage from the poet which i 
the Senator had recited, for he now saw the author- |; 
ity on which the Senator intended to assert our title || 
to the whole of Oregon—that it was poetic. 

3ut in relation to another question, as to whether 
he meant to say that the spirit of the age was against 
awar for the defence of clear and substantial nation- 
alrights. ‘The Senator could not seriously suppose 
that he would abandon any such rights; he would 
leave the war, however, to be produced by the ad- 
versary, and not by ourselves. But he had yet to 
learn that the adjustment of the controversy by the 
President of his own choice would be an abandon- 
ment of national honor. 

On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, March 11, 1846. 


The House, in pursuance of the resolution adopt- 
ed yesterday, met at eleven o’clock this morning. 

There were but a very few members present. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- | 
proved. 

The SPEAKER said that the business first in 
order would be the call of the committees for re- 
ports, 


Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL asked leave to offer 
a resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected, until the committees 
should have been call for reports. 

Mr. PRESTON KING moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS, on leave given, presented cer- 
tain joint rssolutions of the Legislature of Missis- | 
sippl, ( pereott not stated ;) referred to the Commit- | 
‘ce on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. |) 


| power of making internal improvements. 


Ruert. j 
| tem, and the part which it had been made to take | 


| House document No. 89, 2% 


gress, it appeared that the whole amount expended | 
|| for purposes of internal improvements during the 


| ams’s Administration. 


Mr. SCHENCK renewed, ineffectually, his mo- 
tion for leave to introduce a certain paper, which he 
had endeavored to present yesterday. 

Mr. S. then asked the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion of Mr. P. Kine; which were refused. 

The question was then taken, and the vote stood 
—ayes 56, noes 13. No quorum. 

So, by sixty-nine members out of two hundred 
and twenty-three, the motion was agreed to. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Whereupon the House resolved itself into ¢ ‘om- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Tuomas Smiru in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the improvement of certain harbors and rivers, 
and the amendments thereto pending. 

Mr. GENTRY was entitled to the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee, without concluding, during 
the allotted hour. 

Elis object (he said) in addressing the commit- 
tee, was not so much to discuss the general merits 
of the bill, as to endeavor to impress upon the 
minds of members the propriety and justice of 
adopting the amendment of his colleague, [Mr. 
Crozer.]| He (Mr. G.) would remark, however, 
in passing, that, for his own part, he enteriained 
no doubt whatever of the existence in this Gov- 
ernment of the power to make internal improve- 
ments. Hecould not conceive of a Government 
instituted for the ends and purposes for which 
Governments were ordinarily created, divested of 
such a power. 
from its very nature inherent in the Government, 
and that it was impossible for the Government to 


It seemed to him to be a power | 


° ” or ° Cm « | 
accomplish the objects of its creation, if it was 


| wholly and entirely stripped of it. 


To determine the extent of the power conferred 
upon the General Government by the Constitu- 


| tion, Mr. G. referred to that instrument, quoting 


the sections which delegated certain powers to 
Congress, and deducing from any one of them this 


mitted its liability to abuse, as every other power 


| or degree of power was susceptible of being per- 


verted to improper and disastrous purposes. 
He replied to the constitutional argument of Mr. 
He traced briefly the history of this sys- 


in the polities of the corny By referring to 


~ 


He ad- | 


four years of Mr. Adams’s Administration was | 


$1,849,168 21—oran average expenditure of $462,- 
292 05 per annum. By referring to House docu- 
ment No. 31, Ist session, 27th Congress, it appear- 


| tained. 
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Mr. G. W. JONES expressed the reluctance 
with which he addressed the committee, and said 
he should not have atteropted to do go had it not 
been for the amendment offered by his colleague 
from the Knoxville district, [Mr. Crozier.| This 
amendment proposed 6250.000 to be appropriated 
for the improvement of the Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee river. ‘This was the only appropria- 
tion that could be made by this Congress in which 
his constituents were immediately and directly in- 
terested. He referred to the localities of his dis- 
trict, showing the effect and bearine which this m- 
provement would have upon it. Before entering 
this hall he had laid down a rule to which he in- 
tended inflexibly to adhere—a rule from which, if 
he should depart, he would render himself unwor- 
thy the confidence of the freemen whose Represent- 
ative he had the honor to be. ‘That rule was, 
whenever a proposition came before him for his 
action here as an American Representative and le- 
gislator, to look first to the Constitution of his 
country and satisfy himself whether the power pro- 
posed to be exercised was authorized by that sa- 
cred instrument. He had appealed to that instru- 
ment in this ease, and could find no authority there- 
in which would justify him in voting either for the 
amendment of his colleague or for the bill under 
consideration. 

His colleague who had just taken his seat had 
endeavored to deduce this power for internal im 
provements in part from the preamble of the Con- 
stitution. But the far-seeing and patriotic wisdom 
of the framers of the Constitution did not leave the 
powers it conferred upon these subjects to the 
doubtful construction, the whims, the interests, 
and the log-rolling of the Representatives of the na- 
tion. Mr. J. considered that that instrument wes 
couched in simple, unambiguous terms, intended 
to be made and actually made so plain that the me- 
chanic at his work-bench, the farmer at the plough, 
though unlettered and unlearned, may comprehend 
its meaning. And after stating in the preamble the 
great objects intended to be secured, the Constitu- 
tion, he said, went on to enumerate the delegated 
powers by which those great objects are to be at- 
t was true that the power to provide for 


| the common defence and general welfare was grant- 


session, 23d Con- || 


'| ed, but the manner in which they were to be se- 


cured was expressly pointed out and provided for 
by the Constitution itself. If they were to take 
this power in the broad sense which gentlemen 
wished to give to it, it was worse than useless—it 
was absurd that the powers given to the General 
Government should be attempted to be enume rated, 
He referred to the grants in the Constitution to 


' Congress of power over commerce, and other grants 


ed that the whole amount expended during the || 
Administration of General Jackson and Mr. Van | 


Buren, embracing a period of twelve years, was 
$14,982,405 88—or an average expenditure of $1,- 
248,533 82; and it appears from the same docu- 


ment that more money was expended for purposes 
| of internal improvement in one year of Mr. Van 


3uren’s Administration than was expended for the 


Same purposes during the four years of Mr. Ad- | 


In the year 1837, the first 
year of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, there 
was expended for purposes of internal improve- 
ment $1,900,045 02; and as he had already re- 


| marked, the whole amount expended for the same 


purposes during the four years of Mr. Adams’s 
Administration was only $1,849,168 21. 


Mr. G. then passed on to an examination of the | 


object of the amendment of his colleague, [Mr. 


| CrozieR;] showing the important national charae- 
| ter of the work, and its superior claims in that | 
| point of view over the local proposition of amend- | 


ment of his other colleague, [Mr. Axprew Joun- |, 
SON. ] 


Mr. G. replied to the objection which had been 


made to the amendment of Mr. Crozier, that it || 


would be the means of bringing down upon the bill 
the veto of the President. He contended that it 


| was the duty of Congress to go on and pass such 


measures as they might deem just and proper with- 


| out reference to the fact what the President might 
He argued, however, that the | 


or might not do. 


President was committed to this improvement for 
the Tennessee river, because he had voted for the 


the course of the debate, and which, had it been 
properly applied, would have overcome the obsta- 
cles which it was now proposed to remove. 


| grant of land which had been often referred to in | 


from which the power of these improvements had 
been attempted to be deduced. However old- 
fashioned it might appear—however radical and 
straight-laced it might be, he declared that there was 


| not a solitary provision in the bill now under con- 


sideration which, in his opinion, was authorized 
by that Constitution which he had sworn to sup- 
ort. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Faran} had in- 
quired if this construction of the Constitution was 
correct, where the power was derived to erect forta ? 

Mr. J. conan that it was expressly granted 
in the Constitution, and read therefrom the clause 
authorizing Congress “to exercise like authority 
‘fof ‘exclusive legislation’] over al! places pur- 
‘chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
‘ State in which the same shall be, for the erection 
‘of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
‘ other needful buildings.” 

Some conversation ensued between Mr. TIB- 


| BATTS and Mr. JONES on this point. 


Mr. J. further referred to certain other grants of 
power in the Constitution, under which the power 
for internal improvements had been claimed to be 
included, and replied to those points which had been 
made by several gentlemen, denying all these infer- 
ences of power, and adopting for himself a literal 
construction of the Constitution. And the fact that 
this amendment, if made, would go for the benefit 
of his district, could have no influence upon him in 
his construction of the Constitution, and the dis- 
charge of his solemn duties under it. ; 

He expressed his concurrence in the views of 
his colleague, [Mr. Anprew Jounson,} that if a 
majority of this House should decide that Con- 
gress had this power to appropriate for internal 
improvements, it was their duty to distribute their 


' appropriations equally over the country in propor- 
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tion to the mo portance of the works calling for such 
Improvements, regardless of what might be the 
views of the individual Representatives of those sec- 
n whfth such objects of appropriations are 
1 yund. In case the constitutional obj cuons were 
removed, the river, draining seven 
States, and capable of floating an 
amount of commerce—an amount which, if the ob- 
in that river were removed, would be 


tions 3 


Ts nncssce 


80 ihimensec 


, 


aALructiol 

more luportant than the commerce of the Ohio 
rive was entitled to receive its full share of ap- 
propriabhon But for hiunself, he hesitated not to 
auvow that he adhered to the principles of true and 
ancient republicanism, and denied the consutu- 


tional authority for any of the works of internal 
inprovement contained in this bill. 

ilis colleague [Mr. Gentry) had spoken about 
the Democratic party, and about the bed of Pro- 
His (Mr. J.’s) that the 
Constitution of the United States and pure democ- 


41¢S, opinion Was, 


t | . } ar 1 
racy wert both appropt lately represe nted by the 
Procrustean bed; and the men who proiess to be 
found, and who re- 


Democrats, wherever the y ar 


mained within the bounds of the Constitution, (he 
did not pretend to say what those particular bounds 
and th tt particular bed were for others, he knew 
what they were for himseli,) he would unite cor- 
di uid erfully with them in carrying out the 

reat principles of democra y, and he would go no 
further \i 1. briefly referred to and expre sed 
his regret at the differences of opinion which ex- 
isted among tt various Seclulols of the Demo- 
cratic partly on the subject of internal improve- 
ments, and repeated the declaration that he should 


by the trict and true construction of the 
the fate of 


the principles of equal rights, of opposition to class- 


tand . 
Constitution; and whatever might be 


fevisiation, enri hinge one poruon of the commu- 
nity by burdening and oppressing other portion 
he should adhere to them, and if they should 

down, he should go down with them, contending 
for the great principles of equality of political 


ie) 


rivhts in this country. 

Mr. COBB next obtained the floor, and, at re- 
quest, vielde d to 

Mr. STROHM, who gave notice of an amend- 
ment, when it should be in order, providing that 
none of the appropriations contained im this bill 
should be expe nded during the year, provide d the 
tariff’ of 1842 shall be repealed, modified, or al- 
tered during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. COBB resumed the floor, and addressed the 
committee during his hour in opposition to this 
bill, on account of its particular provisions, as well 
as onfaccount of its being the entering wedge ofa 
veneral profligate unconstitutional system of ex- 
penditure for internal improvements, Which would 
inevitably land the Government in bankruptcy and 
ruinous indebtedness. ‘The bill now under con- 
sideration, together with the pending amendments, 
proposed appropriations of about $2,000,000 in 
round numbers. ‘There were also other bills lying 
upon the table w hich, in connexion with this bill, 
proposed appropriations wmoununge to between } 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000 for works ot internal 
improvement. In the existence of these starting 
facts, he found an ample justification for trespass- 
ing upon the ume of the committee. . 

Mr. C. dwelt at much length upon the evils 
which the revival of a general system of Internal 
improvements would entail upon the country; 
and avowed his decided preference for the distri- 
bution scheme of Mr. Clay and the Whig party, 
iniquitous and oppressive as it was, to the sanction 
of this scheme and its adoption by the General 
Government, 

Mr. ROOT followed. He moved to amend the 
bill by inserting the following items: 

“For improving Black River harbor, on Lake 
Erie, $2,000. ie 

‘*For improving the harbor at Vermilion, on | 
Lake Erie, $1,400.” 

The remarks of Mr. R. were directed, ina great 
measure, to an explanation of the necessity of both 
these appropriations. He then proceeded briefly 
to an examination of the question of constitutional 
power, arguing its undoubted existence, and con- 
tending for the necessity and propriety of its exer- 
cise. 

Mr. YANCEY then obtained the floor. He re- 
eretted to have observed how inattentive this House 
was to the discussion of a question Involving so 
large an expenditure, and which he considered so 
vastly important. 


just made; and he did it from a sense of duty to | 
Iie had listened to the debate || his constituents, regarding the petition as an un- |! 


ee ee ee ee 


with great interest; and he should watch the pro- {| 
gress of this bill with an interest which he could | 
not well express in this Hall, in the other branch || 
of Congress, (in case it should be sent there,) and 
inthe hands of the Executive, if it should reach 
him, and an interest which assured him that from || 
the Executive, if faithful to the principles on which | 
he had been elected, it would receive its paralysis, || 
if itdid not here. The question of internal im- | 
provements by this Government had ever excited || 
the most strenuous opposiuon in the Republican | 
party upon constitutional grounds, from the com- || 
meneement of the Government down to the present | 
time. from this point Mr. Y. entered into an ex- 
amination of the constitutional question (in reply to | 
the arguments of Mr. Perrrr, Mr. Faran, and | 
others) in its general scope and extent, reading from 


} 
| 
j 
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the Federalist, by Mr. Madison, and citing the au- || 


thorities of Presidents Madison, Monroe, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Tyler, as well as of the present 
executive, (as expressed in his speech upon the 
veto by General Jackson of the Maysville road 
bill,) in support of his position of the utter uncon- 
‘ututionality, recklessness, profligacy, and unmiti- 
gatedly disastrous results of the adoption by the | 


| ring in the views 


ap ag oo ee 


March 12, 

rarrantable interference with the rights of proper. 
ty. He asked the Senate to meet it with a direct 
vote—by no side-wipe, but directly; and he y ould 
insist on having the yeas and nays on the question 
of a reconsideration. 

The PRESIDENT said the question of rece 
was not before the Senate. 

Mr. SPEIGHT. I raise that question, and ask 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to lay the question of 
reception on the table. 

The PRESIDENT. The question now js 
laying the petition on the table. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he was sorry such a mo. 
tion had been made. The petition proposes an 
amendment of the Constitution. He hoped it would 
be given the go-by. 

Mr. MANGUM did not know the precise nature 
of the petition when he made his motion. He rose 
now merely to state that it had been the practice of 
the Senate, some years ago, by a general under. 
standing, in which the Senator from South Caro. 
lina acquiesced, when the question of reception was 
raised, for the Chair, without a specific motion, 
lay that question on the table. 


ption 


> On 


to 
Perfectly concur- 
of the Senator from Mississ} 


‘ppl, 


| he still was of opinion that it would be better to 


adiere to the practice as he had stated it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the fact was as the Seno. 
tor from North Carolina had stated it. It had been 
the practice to lay the motion for reception on the 
table. He had never given his vote in favor of the 
reception of such petitions, and he should vote 


/against the reception of this whenever it might 


ederal Government of a system of internal im- | 
provements. Fle also vindicated the course which | 
he had taken upon the Oregon question, and briefly | 
touched upon many other incidental topics of || 
debate ° : 
‘The committee then rose and reported. | 
On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, it was | 
Ordered, ‘That when the House adjourns it ad- | 
Journ to meet at eleven o’clock, to-morrow. 
And the House adjourned. | 
ae | 

IN SENATE. | 

Tucrspay, March 12, 1846. | 


Mr. 


Zens 


BRIGHT presented the memorial of citi- | 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware, praying that | 
steel may be admitted free of duty; which was re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. B. also presented a petition of citizens of | 
Indiana, praying that the difficulues between Great | 
Britain and the United States in relation to the Ore- 


gon territory may be settled by arbitration; which | 


} j 
ne, | 
| 


vas laid on the ta! 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial of citizens of 
Livingston county, New York, praying the abro- 
gation of certain treaties made with the Seneca In- 
dians; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of George 
Guier, guardian of the orphan children of John 8. | 


Ardis, deceased, late a carpenter’s mate in the na- {| 


val service, praying that they may be restored to 
the pension roll; which was referred to the Come | 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. ATHERTON submitted resolutions passed | 
by the Legislature of New Hampshire, in favor of | 
reducing the tariff to a revenue Standard, and es- | 
tablishing an independent treasury; which was re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to | 
be printed. 

Mr. CASS presented two petitions of citizens of 
Michigan, praying that a channel of communica- | 


tion may be opened between Lake Erie and the || 


Detroit river; which was referred to the Commit- | 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented the memorial of 
James Bell and Allen 8. Johnson, praying per- | 
mission to enter certain lands, on condition that |! 
they drain the inundated lands adjacent thereto; | 


~ ° 


which was referred to the Committee on the Public | 
Lands. 

Mr. BARROW moved that the report of the | 
Secretary of the Navy, in relation to Putnam’s | 
plough-dredger, submitted several days since, be | 
printed for the use of the Senate; which motion | 
was agreed to, , 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of a fe- | 
male anti-slavery Society of Pennsylvania, pray- || 
ing alteration of the Constitution and laws of the | 
United States, to absolve the citizens of that State | 
from participating in perpetuating slavery. 

A motion was made and put that the petition be 
laid upon the table; which motion the Chair deci- 
ded to be agreed to; when 

Mr. SPEIGHT said, although he seldom op- 
posed motions made for the reception of papers of |) 
any kind, he found it necessary to object to that |) 


| 
i4 


come up. 
The motion to lay on the table was then agreed 
to. 


On motion, it was * 

Resolved, ‘That when the Senate adjourn, it be to 
Monday next. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill to estab- 
lish courts of the United States, and provide for the 
due execution of the laws of the United States, in 
the State of Florida, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
port from the Committee on Printing, in favor of 
the printing of 25,000 copies of the recent report of 
the Commissioner of Patents, without the list of 
patents, and the amendments thereto; one to print 
15,000, and the other to print 10,000 copies only. 

Mr. ASHLEY remarked that he deemed it pro- 
per to explain the motives which had induced hina 
to make the motion. It would be recollected that 
this was an agricultural nation—more so perhaps 
than any other nation on the face of the earth. by 
the returns of the last census, it was found that 
more than four-fifths of the whole population—at 
least eighty-three per cent.—were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits; leaving seventeen per cent. only 
engaged in mercantile, manufacturing, and other 
pursuits. Of that number, at least four millions 
were male operatives engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil. And he would ask, what supply would 
twenty-five thousand copies of the report furnish 
to that number? Honorable Senators could easily 
perceive how inadequate would be the supply—in- 
finitely less than the proportion of the public print- 
ing applied to the benefit of other classes of the 
community. Nearly the whole of the public print- 
ing for years past had been for the benefit of the 
small section—the seventeen per cent. Immense, 
voluminous, and expensive reports had been made 
for the benefit of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests; and some reports had been made 
and printed at no inconsiderable expense, for what 
yurpose it would be indeed difficult to tell. It had 
on said that these documents were a drug on the 
hands of the Government and were sold at two 
cents a pound to the grocers. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that whatever might be the fact with 
regard to other documents, it was not true with re- 
gard to the report of the Commissioner of Patents, 


' that it was a drug in the hands of the Government. 


It was sought for with the utmost avidity by the 
agricultural community, and indeed by the whole 
community, for it contained matter of interest, not 
only to the agriculturists, but to all engaged in the 
mechanic arts. It was more important and valua- 
ble to the great masses of the people, than all the 
rest of the docusents printed by order of Congress. 
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But the honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Nues,| asserted that the matter of the report could 
be obtained from other sources—insinuating, prob- 
ably, that the scissors had been chiefly 9 9 
in its preparation. He (Mr. A.) supposed that the 
Senator had not taken the pains of examining the 
document. If he had done so, he would have found 
that nine-tenths of the contents of the report were 
original, and issued from the Patent Office exclu- 
sively, being gathered in response to inquiries made 
by the department. All the matter relating to the 
improvement and promotion of agricultural science 
had been obtained in response to inquiries institu- 
ted by the Patent Office. He was ready to admit 
that some of the matter might have been condens- 
ed into smaller space. But as it was, it was the 
most important document that could be circulated 
amongst the agricultural classes. 

Some gentleman—he did not recollect exactly 
who it was—seemed to doubt the constitutionality 
of printing extra numbers ofany public document; 
that the Constitution required that the number of 
copies should be limited to that requisite to aid the 
levislation of Congress. If this were so, all he 
could say was, that they had uniformly been in the 
habit of departing widely from the provisions of 
the Constitution in that particular. But he did not 
think that the view was at all correct. He appre- 
hended that it was legitimate and proper for them 
to make any publication calculated to disseminate 
information throughout the masses of the commu- 
nity, and for the benefit of the great interests which 
the Senate represented. He had no objection to 
establish an agricultural department, as one gen- 
tleman had suggested. If there were no constitu- 
tional provision in the way, he had no objection to 
appropriate liberally for an agricultural department 


TH 


over the subject again, but would only notice one 
or two points in the remarks of the Senator, [Mr. 
Asuiey.] The Senator says, whatever may be 


_ the case in regard to other documents published by 


that should take the special sopervianen of the ag- | 


ricultural interests of the whole country—just as 
they now did the commerce and manufactures of 
the country. 


He apprehended that legislation for || 


the benefit of the 83 per cent. would be quite as le- | 


gitimate and ap as the legislation for the 17 
percent. Let them go back to seven years past, 
and see the amount expended for public printing. 


(Mr. A. here went into a number of details of the | 


items expended for the printing of public docu- 
ments for the last seven years, for the purpose of 
showing the large expenditure for reports and doc- 
uments not of general interest, as he contended, or 
at least not by any means so valuable and inter- 


esting to the majority of the people as the Report || 


of the Commissioner of Patents.] He did not find | 
fault with these appropriations—he did not quarrel | 
with the large expenditures for Wilkes’s narrative, | 
or Fremont’s report, for instance; but he contend- | 


ed that, in justice to the interests of the great mass | 
of the people, a liberal appropriation should be | 


made for the diffusion amongst them of valuable | 


information immediately bearing on the pursuits 
in which they were engaged. He trusted that the 
report of the committee would prevail. He had 
heard it stated that this report of the Commission- 


er of Patents contained something on political mat- | 


ters. He was informed by a gentleman on the 
other side of the Senate, who had taken pains to 
inquire at the proper quarter whether there was 
anything of a political nature in the report—any 


Bundeleundisms—and he was assured that there | 


was nothing of the sort—nothing whatever in re- | 


lation to the tariff—nothing in relation to the ques- | 
tions that divided the Democratic party and the | 
Whig pate was solely confined to.the agri- | 


cultural and other subjects of which it professed to 
treat. Before sitting down, he would beg leave to 


} 


say that if, after the publication of the ordinary | 
number, it should be found that the document was | 
of the value that it was represented to be, he would | 


ask at some future day for an increase of the num- | 


ber, even of 25,000, now to be printed. He knew | 
from his own experience that this document was | 


sought for more than any other document. 


Not- | 


withstanding the large number printed last year, | 
his table was covered with applications for addi- | 
tonal copies. If, as he had calculated, but one in | 


one hundred and sixty of the agriculturists ob- | 
tained a copy by the present supply, he hoped that | 


in ordinary justice no more than one in one hun- 


dred and sixty of the manufacturers and mercan- 
tile classes would be supplied with public docu- | 


ments, 

Mr. NILES, in reply, said he did not wish to 
repeat what he had said when this subject was un- 
der consideration the other day; he would not go 


| he had referred to. 


the Senate, which are said to become waste paper, 
and to be sold by the pound, this report has been 
distributed; and such has been the demand for it, 
that the number published, large as it was, was not 
sufficient to supply the demand. Mr. N. could not 
say how it was with the Senator, or other individ- 
ual Senators, but he knew that, of the large num- 
ber of this document published last year by the 
two Houses, a large portion of them were not dis- 
tributed by members of Congress, as the Senator 
supposes. A portion of them, and he believed a 
large portion, found their way into the hands of the 
booksellers, and were disposed of like other pub- 
lications of a private nature. In proof of this, he 
would call the attention of the Senate to a copy of 
this report now on his table. Mr. N. then read 
from the title page as follows: ‘The report of 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq., Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, containing an account of the proceedings of 
the Patent Office for 1844, printed by order of Con- 
gress: Published by Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co., 
Philadelphia: Price twenty-five cents.” This, Mr. 
N. thought, was satisfactory evidence how the 
large edition of this report, published last year, 
was disposed of. But this was only one case; and 
he knew that these reports were offered for sale by 
persons engaged in the trade in most of our com- 
mercial towns. Instead of these reports being dis- 
tributed by members of Congress to their constit- 
uents, they must have been sold by them at whole- 
sale to the booksellers, who put a cover on them 
and sell them at retail. We pay for the publica- 


tion from the public treasury for the benefit of the | 


people, and the benefit they receive is the privilege 
of purchasing them of the booksellers as they buy 
other books. 
funds? 


Instead of the large number printed being 


| for the benefit of the people, it is for the benefit of 


members of Congress, or such of them as have 
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Is this a proper use of the public | 


; made a disposition of these reports in the manner | 
In regard to the value of this | 


report, and the manner in which it was made up, | 
he had no wish to go into that inquiry, as he had | 
said what he had to say upen it the other day. | 


| The Senator says a large portion of it is original | 


matter—a part of it, consisting of answers to eir- 
culars sent out to anybody that it is supposed 
would return an answer. but there is no system, 
no principle; and the report has no national char- 
acter. It does not give the statistics of the agri- 
culture of the country. But his great objection 
was, that the whole proceeding was irregular and 
illegal. There was no law to sanction it—no law 


to regulate it; it had grown up without authority. | 


If this Government was to undertake to supervise 
the agriculture of the country, it should establish 
an agricultural bureau by law, and prescribe and 
direct its proceedings, and place at its head a com- 
— officer—a practical as weii as a learned man. 


But he denied that we had any power to do thig, | 
‘and doubted the usefulness of it if we had. He 


had-no faith in the Government undertaking to 
direct the private interests of the people. He he- 
lieved that the people engaged in all the great in- 
terests of the country understood their own busi- 
ness and their own interests better than we did. 
He had not much confidence in this governmental 
regulation of private enterprise, which will always 


_be found to thrive better without such interfe- | 
| rence. 


Mr. WEBSTER was in favor of the report of | 


the committee. 


a portion of this document of last year, belongin 


ao 
to his predecessor, and also that which belonged 
to his colleague, had been assigned to his disposi- | 


tion, and he disposed of them all; and not only 


were they all asked for and received gratefully and || 


gladly, but down to the last twenty-four hours, ap- 
plication for copies of this document of last year had 
not ceased to come in upon him. The document 
was evidently interesting. It contained a great deal 


of matter. He did not know anything of the merits | 
of the proposed annual publication, but for one he 
could say, that no document had been so generally | 


read in the part of the eountry with which he was ac- 
quainted. No documents had met so much gen- 
eral approbation, and been called for so repeatedly, 
as the publication on agricultural subjects emana- 


‘ting from the Patent Office last year. 


It had so happened that on taking | 
| his seat at the extra session of the Senate last year, | 


WER A  re MRTE RGIS 


AS’, 


Here there was a call for the question, and the 
President was about to put it, when 

Mr. JARNAGIN rose, and said that he was de- 
sirous at that time to bring a privileged question 
before the Senate, and for that purpose he moved 
that the subject now under consideration lie on the 
table. 

This motion was put and agreed to. 

THE LIBEL ON THE SENATE. 

Mr. JARNAGIN then said: Tam aware that it 

is not usually necessary, expedient, or proper, to 
pay any serious attention to the suggestions or 
speculations of newspapereditors. But cases may 
oceur, and a ease has occurred, that, in my humble 
judgment, demands a departure trom that general 
rule: I allude to publications that have made 
their appearance in a paper called the Daily Times, 
published in the eity of Washington, on the Sth, 
the Sth, the 10th, and the L1th of this month, ma- 
king direct, specific, and positive charges of cor- 
ruption against a large portion of this body. It is 
not my purpose to say one word harshly in refer- 
ence to the editor or publisher of that paper. Nei- 
ther is it my purpose to pass, In advance, upon the 
innocence of those thus charged; but 1 may be 
permitted to say this: if the charge has the sli¢ht- 
est foundation in truth—if any member of this 
body has so far forgot his own self-respect, or a 
proper respect for the dignity of the station he fills, 
as to be concerned in carrying on any intrigue of 
the nature charged against a portion of this body 
in the publication to which | have referred, it 1s 
high time that this country knew it. And, on the 
contrary, if it turn out that this charge is false, 
and entirely unsustained by proof, I will not say 
what should be the punishment of those who make 
suchacharge. Inthe paper of the 5th instant, the 
editor, after speaking of an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Corevirr,] 
relating to the Oregon question, and a proposition 
to adjourn over that had failed, he says: 

‘At that particular crisis it did not succeed. 
‘They who were pledged to it did not all stand 
‘up to their committal; and, instead of being de- 
‘spatched to the care of the British steamer at Bos- 
‘ton, then just ready to embark, an adjournment 
‘delayed it to a future day. Since then a more 
‘ complete understanding has been effected. Cau- 
‘cus meetings have been held; the principle of ac- 
‘tion laid down; votes counted, and the success of 
‘the resolutions, in anticipation of final action, 
‘ confidently counted on. Put, what is more as- 
‘ tonishing, and showing how false-hearted some 
‘of our American Senators are, while seemingly 
‘contending for the interests of their country and 
‘the welfare of its people—how traitorous they 
‘dare be in secret collusions with our hereditary 
‘enemy—all these intrigues to force the Adminis- 
‘tration into compromise—all these plots to aban- 
‘don our native soil—these bargains to disgrace 
‘the American nation, and of their substance fill 
‘ the maw of the rapacious British lion—were can- 

| *vassed and arranged at the British Minister's own 
‘table within the lapse of a few days, where a 
‘ meeting, for this specific and express purpose, 
‘was had, attended by all the loyal advocates of the 
‘ British claim who are comprised in the Whig 
‘ranks of the Senate, with, as we said above, a 
‘ few exceptions from the West, of men who could 
‘ not in their hearts become the plotters of treason 


_* against their country. 


“On this occasion, disgraceful to the name of 
‘ Republican, which one party to this dinner-table 
‘compact assume, the whole strength of the com- 
‘promise party was counted and ascertained ; their 
‘ firmness in the crisis was pledged for; Minister 
‘Pakenham, the representative of the British 
‘ Government put in possession of all ‘ her Majesty’s’ 
‘party strength within the walls of the American 
* Senate ! 

‘‘Can the American people be made to realize 
‘this most infamous fact!—that the British Min- 


| ister, instructed by his Government to intim- 


‘idate, intrigue, or bribe the American people 


out of a territory to which that Power has no 


‘ title, and have never pretended to assert one, can 
‘surround himself in secret conclave, the doors 
‘guarded and the loopholes closed to provide 
‘against betrayal, with a body of “American Sena- 
* tors, with whom he can counsel on what will be 
‘the effectual means to accomplish the infamy of 
‘the American Government, and who are alien 
‘enough in heart to commit themselves to his 
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‘ measures of success! Can the American masses 
‘realize this humiliating fact? We know that, 
‘situated as they are, far beyond the pestilence 
of this political atmosphe re, and ignorant of 
the utter bankruptcy in patriotism of some of 
tepresentatives, they are slow to believe 
American Senators can he found so thor- 
lost to duty, to country, and to self, as to 
the partisans of a foreign enemy, in its 
‘diversified intrigues and corruptions against their 
ronment. Is it not, therefore, time that 
alarmed; that they should know 
how treason stalks through our streets and Capi- 
‘tol, how the Constitution is to be rode down by 
perjury, and national honor immolated upon the 

‘altar of British feeling and interest? 

‘* We call upon our republican masses to awa- 
‘ken to this conviction, and we appeal to the press 
‘to sound the warning W hat we here have 
‘exposed will, in its important part, soon be acted 
‘out. "The vote in the Senate we have foreshad- 
* owed—the plot is matured—the treason will soon 
: forth in its naked infamy, unless some 
‘ power stronger in influence than any yet intro- 
‘duced, almost more than mortal, ite rposes to 
‘ the British confederates in the Senate from 
the deep damnation of the aet!’’ 

After appeared, the Senator from 
Georma [Mr. Coreuirr) thought proper to de- 
| Ina 
subs re was reiterated; and 
an article which bad appeared in a Missouri paper 
wr copied into the columns of the Times, and a 
made, that, if Senators thought 
proper to set on foot an inve stigation, the editor 
and proprietor of the paper were not the only indi- 
After the de- 
lation of the Senator from Georgia, and the 
which followed it from the Senator from 
Kentucky, |Mr. Crirrenpen,] the former charge 
was reiterated in words which Mr. J. would new 
read to the Se 

‘We reiterate the ertion, that, at a British 
dinner, given by the British Minister, attended 
‘only by British Whigs, this British compromise 
‘ wus the subject nd we have said above 
‘why the clerical Senator [alluding to Mr. Cot- 
QUIT } was not prese nt—he wil do for the * cats- 
‘ paw’ of those men, but they eat their ‘chestnuts’ 


' 
thew 


that 


ou rhily 


*anist As 


own Gove 


they should be 


note, 


tand 


save 


} 
this article 


nounce on this floor both it and its author. 


equent pare the char 


ugerestion Was 


viduals who should be summoned. 
nune 


' 
remarks 


wie, 


’ Ap} 
Oo; adevate, i 


* in secret, 

‘€ Jt is also in like character with this particular 
* denial that he has 
‘of our arucle. In his fury of denunciation he has 
‘sliown, in every line, ignorance of the most fla- 
and, in attempting to exculpate 
criminality of others, by wholesale denial of 
application to himself, he has most shamefully 
‘earned throughout the just epithet of weak-headed, 
* hollow-hearted tool; and for his willingness to be- 
‘come their vulgar defender, most certainly deserv- 
‘ed a more charitable aid than that which pity and 
‘apology day extending to him. 

** We were told on every hand, subsequently to 
‘the publication of Thursday’s paper, and down 
‘to Monday morning, that such was the excite- 
‘ment and feeling of the members of Congress and 


treated the other several charges 


vrant character; 
* the 


a4} 
tne 


are Ui 


‘ private citizens, growing out of our charges, that 
* an investicalion would be instituted; that the mat- 
‘ter could not be passed over; that the treachery 
* must be expose d if the charges were true. When 
‘we wrote and published, we made public what 
many observing men in this city knew, and we 

e ready to stand by our exposure. But inves- 
‘ligation was out of the question: investigation 
would do to threaten, but it would be ruin to act 
on. The actors in certain scenes knew this. They 
‘dared not subject their intrigues with the British 
Minister and his more immediate British confed- 
‘erates to the dissection and nakedness of a public 
‘exammation., ‘They talked this allover. They 
‘hcld a caucus on Sunday night—was the Reverend 
Mir. Colquitt not thege -—and there the whole mat- 

was debats d. Pic chanes Ss of exposure oul 
weighed the chances of self-vindication, and the 
result was a determination on the part of the 


‘ Whigs not to act, not to speak, not to. notice the 
subject, 
Now, siv, after such a serious charge made 
against this body—after it has been repeated again 
and again, and the editor and publisher tell us that 


we dare not investigate the matter, without saying 
whether there is any foundation for it or not, | 
have a resolution to submit, and ask the imme- 
diate action of the Senate upon it, 
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_ ator from Georgia. 


The resolution was then read, as follows: 


BE. 


** Resolved, ‘That a committee of three members | 


be appointed to inquire and report what measures, 
ifany, are proper to vindicate the character and 
honor of the Senate against the charges of corrup- 
tion, published in a newspaper, printed in Wash- 
ington city, called the Daily ‘limes, on the Sth, 9th, 
10th, and Lith instant, with power to examine wit- 
nesses, and send for persons and papers.”’ 

Mr. JARNAGIN remarked that it had been 
suggested that five members, Instead of three, 
should constitute the committee. He was willing 


| that it should be so amended. 


Mr. MANGUM said: | have somewhat reluc- 
tantly yielded my own judgmeut to that of others 
in reference to this proceeding. I believe I have 
held personal intercourse with almost every Sena- 
tor denominated a8 a Whig in this body, and upon 
my own part and theirs, I take occasion (differing 
from the honorable Senator from ‘Tennessee) to 
announce in advance that no such meeting, or any 


| meeting, either with or without the British Minis- 
| ter, has taken place in reference to this matter, or 


any matter immediately or remotely pertaining 
thereto—I mean the resolution offered by the Sen- 
I further take occasion to say 
in advance, so far as I am individually concerned— 
so far as I believe of the others—and I feel author- 
ized to speak for every Whig Senator in this 
body—there is not a scintilla of foundation for 
either the direct charge or insinuation contained 
in that paper. My own impression on this sub- 
ject has been constantly—til I yielded, as I said, 
to the judgment of others—that if the character of 
this Senate before the country is not strong enough 
to stand up against charges and insinuations not 
specifically made, totally unsupported by any par- 
ticle of evidence, by any newspaper however ele- 
vated or however low its character in the country, 
it is time that the Senate should be disbanded. If 
there be any individual in this body whose char- 
acier is so weak, so flimsy, so little entitled to pub- 
lic confidence, that upon general charges of the 
description contained in this paper, he would feel 
it necessary to invoke a committee for their inves- 
tigation, why, then, according to my instincts and 
first impulses, | think he had better at once leave 
the position which he occupies. 

But although this is my distinct conviction in 
the case, I have yielded to this proceeding. I 


| yield, because I understand, froma source which I 


revard as entitled to the highest credence, that the 
persons connected with this print, or at least one 
of them, has said that these allegations rested upon 
information derived from a member of Congress. 
If this were indeed so, and if it be a member of 
another branch of this Capitol, [ have nothing to 
say on the subject. If it be any Senator upon this 
floor—but, sir, that I regard as impossible, for I 
feel perfectly assured that there is not a member on 
this tloor who believes such a thing; andI will not, 
I cannot believe that there is a Senator on this 
floor who believes what his understanding repels, 
and his honesty spurns,—if, however, the refer- 
efce be made to a Senator, | regard that as an ad- 
ditional calumny. If it referred to a member of 
the other House, and by any personal application 
to or connexion with any section of the different 
parties here, he had got a friend to indicate that 
it was necessary to examine this matter, I should 
have at once yielded, and insisted on an examina- 
tion the most severe and searching that cguld pos- 
sibly be instituted. As it is, however, this motion 
having been made, I shall vote for it most cheer- 
fully and with great pleasure. I think it is a meas- 
ure due much more to the foreign functionary 
whose name has been mixed up with this calumny, 
than it is due toourselves. Whilst he is here con- 
ducting himself as a gentleman, and violating none 
of the decorums of his position, a common sense 
of the courteous hospitality due to the representa- 
tive of a great people, should lead us to protect and 
defend his reputation with as much solicitude as 
our own. I think in this case our reputation needs 
no vindication. The charges will find no echo in 
the bosom of a single intelligent and virtuous man 
throughout the wide expanse of this Union. These 


charges involve, at one fell swoop, not only the | 


entire Whig party of this body, but also necessa- 
rily involves very nearly half of the Senators who 
occupy the opposite benches; and not only that, 
but, by imputation of inevitable necessity, must in- 
volve, as in some way connected with this intrigue 
—if it be made successful in its results—the Presi- 


_ either amongst honorable Senators of the opposite 


| garding it, with any individual, more than that 


or 2 ee ae 
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dent of the United States—the Chief Magistrate of 
their own choice. Sir, what could be effected by 
any intrigue emanating from the Whig benches 
alone? What could the Whig members of them. 
selves do, who constitute a minority of this body? 
Indeed, what could they do if they had accessions 
from the opposite seats of the great Democratic 
party of the country unless in the Chief Magistrate 
of the Union the conspirators found co-operation 
and assistance? I shall, therefore, vote for t} 
resoluuon, 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that, in the bill of pains and 
penalties which had been framed against the Senate 
there were two counts. Not only as his friend from 
North Carolina had very properly remarked, js 
the whole Whig portion of the Senate—with one or 
two exceptions—implicated in this charge, but also 
a portion of the Democratic party; and of the latter 
I have every reason to believe that I am one of the 
individuals against whom this poisoned shaft of 
calumny has been aimed. I feel it due, therefore, 
to myself—due to that constituency who have sig- 
nified their confidence in me by sending me here— 
that I should rise in my place and most emphatically 
deny that I have any knowledge of any intrigue 


ic 


party, or those with whom I have the honor to be 
politically associated. I have attended no caucus, 
with the single exception of one at the beginning 
of the session, when you, sir, were refused the 
privilege of appointing the committees of this body, 
As a matter of course and of necessity, We assem- 
bled together on that occasion for consultation rel- 
ative to the propriety of the course to be pursued. 
Ihave been often summoned and have never obeyed 
that summons, nor attended any caucus since that. 
3ut in reference to this transaction, I say here in 
my place, that I have never attended any caucus 
whatever in reference to this matter. The first in- 
timation I had of the amendment offered by the 
honorable Senator from Georgia was, | believe, 
from my friend from South Carolina. I had been 
delayed in getting into the Senate on the day when 
the amendment was offered, and I never heard it 
till it was read, when I made up my mind that, 
with the view of conciliating all parties, and se- 
curing as large a majority as possible on this great 
quote. and anxious at the same time to follow 
the example of the other House, I would vote for 
that amendment with some slight modification. 
That it was the result of any caucus, I believe to 
be wholly unfounded; and I here, in my place, 
solemnly repeat that I have attended no caucus on 
this subject, or entered into any consultation re- 


which has taken place on occasion of my casual 
meeting with honorable Senators in this hall. [ 
deem it also my duty to remark that, from the be- 
ginning, I have not regarded this as a party ques- 
ton. I have not regarded it asa question on 
which Whigs should be arrayed against Demo- 
crais, or Democrats against Whigs. | have re- 
garded it as a great American question, by which 
all party lines were broken down—all party feelings 
and influences swallowed up. Accordingly, when 
I have met my Whig friends in this.room, | have 
conversed with them freely on this great question, 
with an unaffected and earnest desire that all dif- 
ferences of opinion might be removed, so that when 
the hour of action comes, and we are called upon 
to vote, we may be able to present an undivided 
front. But that I have entered into any intrigue 
with the view of thwarting or influencing In any 
way the course of the Administration, 18 utterly 
false. Ineed not say that I am the personal, as 
well as the political, friend of the President; and 
on all questions, unless my conscience compels me 
to differ from him, I shall yield him my sincere 
support. That I consider it my duty to do; and 
I take this occasion, in conclusion, to say, that o!- 
though I have been held up to the world as an en- 
emy of the Executive—I mean that I have been 
classed with a faction of the Democratic party who 
are represented as united with the Whigs for the 
purpose of driving him from his purpose—it may 
turn out in the sequel of the business that [ am 
more his friend than some of those now pointed to 
as his exclusive friends. 
Mr. CALHOUN was understood to say, that in 
the absence of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cot- 
quitr] he deemed it his duty to say that he had 
never seen the amendment till it was presented. 
Mr. BENTON stated that nearly a month ago, 
in conversation with the Senator from Georgia, he 
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had intimated his opinion that a proposition of the 


character of his amendment should be brought for- i thought the proper course was to send the libel to 


ward; consequently it was entertained by him a | 
‘ , .- 


-onsiderable period before this alleged conspiracy. 
Having said thus much as to the time when the 


| 
| 


sroposition was drawn up, he would say, further, 


that if an accusation was made against any Sena- 


tor which, in the view of such Senator, touched | 


his character and honor, Mr. B. would, without 
the slightest regard to any political divisions of 
opinion, go for any proper investigation he might 
desire. But here the accusation involved not one 


Senator only, but many members of that body— | 


ail those who belonged to one side of the chamber, 


and as many from the opposite side as might be | 
requisite to carry any measure proposed, A mem- | 


ber rose in his place, denied the charge in the 


strongest terms, and denounced its author as a || 
slanderer; and the next day, and for days after, the | 


charge was reiterated and investigation set at defi- | 


ance. Under these circumstances, whatever Mre 
B. might have thought when the charge was first 
broached, he should vote cheerfully for the com- 
mittee proposed. 


Mr. CHALMERS. I am one of those who 


ly unworthy of my notice in this place. I know 
nothing of any caucus since I have been a member 
of this body, except those of the party to which I 
belong,and which i 


have attended when requested | 


to do so by members of the Democratic party in | 


this House. 
Whig members of this body, nor of any inter- 


course between them and the Foreign Minister || tion that it was premature to vote on the question 


here. In giving my vote on the question of ad- |, 


I know nothing of any caucus of | 


journment, Lwas guided by an anxious desire that | 
the question of notice should be settled. My mind || 


was made up. 
tion should be settled. 


the form of that notice should be such as will com- 


mand the largest majority of this ge If any | 


member of the Senate thinks that this c 
rious enough to demand investigation, I am quite 


therefore I shall give my vote in favor of the ap- | 


pointment of a committee. 


Mr. WESTCOTT said, if he thought there was | 


a single member of the Senate who could suspect, 
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| the galleries, and that it would be exercised. He 


the prosecuting law officer of the District for his 
action. He should, however, vote for the resolution 
of investigation; not because he deemed it at all 
necessary to vindicate the character of the Senate, 
or any individual member of the Senate, from such 
attacks, but in the hope and expectation that pub- 


| lic justice might be done to those who had thus 
defamed this body in this infamous manner. 


Mr. BAGBY. I have only a very few remarks 
to ofier. Lagree with the Senator from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Maneum,] that this procedure was not 
necessary; and resting upon the fixed and estab- 
lished character of the Senate, | would, had I been 
consulted relative to the propriety of offering the 


| motion, have given the same advice which he of- 


fered. I do not believe, I cannot be made to be- 
lieve, that the Senate of the United States has 
reached that day when itis necessary, by a process 
of investigation, to defend itself against assaults of 
that character. That day has not yet come; and 


| IT console myself with the fixed and abiding hope 


| that that day will never come. 


If, however, hon- 


| orable gentlemen on the other side of the chamber 
voted against the motion of adjournment alluded | 


io in the print to which reference has been made. || 
| felt myself, however, go far above any liability | 
to these insinuations that I regarded them as whol- | 


consider it due to themselves, and to the distin- 
guished functionary of another Government, to 
whom the Senator from North Carolina had allu- 


| ded, to constitute this inquiry, I agree not only to 
_open the doors, but to throw them wide open. 
| Not a word of the charges has any truth as applied 
| to me, nor have they, I believe, as applied to oth- 


I am now anxious that the ques- |) 
Iam, as is well known, in |! 
favor of giving the notice, desiring, however, that | 


ers. I heard of no caucus—no intrigue—nor do I 
believe in the existence of any intrigue nor the 
meeting of any caucus. In giving my vote on the 
motion to adjourn, I was actuated by the convic- 


at that time, and not for the purpose of preventing 
any intrigue. I shall vote for this resolution, un- 
der the impression that it is a little letting down on 
the part of the United States Senate to take this no- 
tice of the publication. It is the first time since 
I have been here that such a course has been 


| taken, and I trust in my Maker it may be the last. 


large is se- || 


a portion of this body, he should feel in his heart || 


as much ashamed of him—he should think as 
meanly of him—as he did of the author of the libel. 
No intelligent man that he had heard of has given 
the slightest credit to these charges. Surely no 
Senator on this floor could suppose they had the 
slightest foundation in truth. Mr. W. had voted 
against the adjournment alluded to in the ‘ Times;’ 
yet he did not suppose himself implicated in thé 
charges. It might, however, not be improper for 
him to state—and he could appeal to the Senator 


Mr. BERRIEN. The remark made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, [Mr. Bagsy,] that if gentle- 


g og |, men on this side of the chamber feel it due to 
willing to award that opportunity to him, and | 


themselves to institute this investigation, induces 
me to desire that I may not be misunderstood 
in voting for this resolution. I shall not do so 
under the influence of any such consideration 


|| as that represented by the honorable Senator. I 
much less believe, a word of the foul charges which || shall give my vote for the resolution before you, 


iad been made in the ¢ Times’ newspaper, against || 


not from the belief that it is at all necessary to the 
vindication of the character of any member of this 


| Senate, either on this or the other side of the 


from Mississippi, {Mr. Speicut,] to his colleazue, | 
Mr. Yutee,] to the Senator from Alabama, now. | 


absent from illness, [Mr. Lewis,] and other Sena- 
tors, to sustain his assertion—that he did not con- 
sent to vote against the adjournment till the mo- 
ment before the vote was taken; and when he so 


voted, it was with the avowed intention of voting | 


wainst the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Corquirr.] 
voung for it, as is well known to many Senators on 
both sides of the chamber. 
of Oregon,and had from the first been strongly in- 
clined to vote against the “ notice” in any of the 
forms yet proposed. He had been all the time, 
and was yet, for doing nothing in the matter. 

As it respects the present resolution he had in- 
ended on yesterday, and’ the two days previous, 
‘o have proposed a proceeding in relation to these 


*urrilous articles in the ¢ Times,’ but had been dis- | 
suaded from doing so by gentlemen on both sides | 


of the chamber, (and particularly by several Dem- 
. rac Senators not accused in these articles,) on 
“ie ground that it was unnecessary. He thought 


Sur 


and that it was most becoming that it should be 


proposed by a Democratic Senator; and he would 
‘ave done itat all events but fora suggestion that the 


He never had any idea of | 


+h course was due to the Senators slandered, |, 


presiding officer of the Senate had the power to, 


exclude the editor and reporters of that paper from 


chamber. I cannot believe that any man whose 
opinions ought to influence the action of this Sen- 


| ate, dare avow—communing with his God and his 


| is contained in these representations. 


own conscience—the slightest belief of aught that 
Therefore I 


| do not vote for this resolution in the belief that it 
| is necessary to the vindication of any Senator; but 


He was for the whole || 


because I doubt whether it is not the right of the 
constituencies represented by this body to have 
the investigation which has been challenged by 
these calumniators: and because I believe that, in 
the course of this investigation, we may be pre- 
sented with a fit opportunity of rebuking that 
licentiousness of the press which is too prominent- 
ly exhibited at the present day. This is the con- 
sideration which will influence me in voting for 
the resolution; abjuring as I do, at the same time, 
the idea that it can be necessary to the vindication 
of any member of this body. 

Mr. BAGBY. The Senator will allow me to 
say that that remark to which he has alluded was 


| made in no unkind spirit, but simply because the 


Senators on the other side were the majority of 


| those assailed. 


Mr. BERRIEN. I am perfectly satisfied. I 


|} am sure the remark was not made unkindly or 


disrespectfully. 
The motion was then put and unanimously 


| agreed to; and it was then moved that the presi- 
| ding officer appoint the members of the committee. 


This was also unanimously agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT then named the following 
gentlemen, who constitute the committee of inves- 
tication: Messrs. Jarnactn, Benton, Dickinson, 


_Jonn M. Crayton, and Turney. 


Just before adjournment, the following resolu- 
tion (inserted here for the sake of connexion) was 
offered by Mr. Jannactn, and adopted: 
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Resolved, That the select committee this day 
appointed to investigate Certain charges made in 
the Daily Times, printed in this city, against @ 
portion of the United States Senate, be, and are 
hereby, authorized to employ a competent clerk, 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the joint resolution of 
the Senator from Ohio, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, proposing to give no- 
tice to the British Government of the intention of 
the United States Government to abrogate the con- 
vention for the joint occupancy of the Oregon ter- 
ritory, the resolutions of Messrs. Hannegan, Car- 
noun, Crirrennen, and Corevitt, and the joint 
resolution of the House of Representatives on the 
same subject. 

The motion pending being on Mr. Crirrenpen’s 
substitute— 

Mr. ATCHISON obtained the floor, and address- 
ed the Senate. He said he would not have cared 
to say anything on the subject before them, had it 
not, during the week previous, assumed a new as- 
pect. There were various propositions before the 
Senate then, the object of all of which was to put 
an end to, to annul, and abrogate the treaty of joint 
occupancy between Great Britain and the United 
States in relation to Oregon. Now, he was for that 
form, and that form alone, which would insure that 
end in the fewest words, and most pointed terms. 
He preferred the resolution which came from the 
Committee on Foreien Relations, because it eflected 
the object directly, unencumbered by any cen- 
ditions whatever. Secondly, he would be willing 
to vote for the resolution which came from 
House of Representatives, although it would be 
with some reluctance. ‘That form of resolution 
was objectionable, because it was meaningless, as 
he understood it. {Here Mr. A. read the second 
of the House resolutions, containing the proviso in 
favor of negotiation.] Now it seemed to him the 
Congress of the United States could not confer any 
power on the President to negotiate between this 
Government and the Government of Great Britain 
in relation to that territory; that power, he pre- 
sumed, was in the President of the United States 
and the British Government; hence the resolution 
must be meaningless. Yet he admitted another 
construction might be, and, indeed, had been, put 
upon the second resolution; that, although the Pre- 
sident of the United States recommended to Con- 
sress that the notice be given, we, at the same time, 
confer on him the power to settle the question. The 
House of Representatives could not have intended 
to confer on the President of the United States, or 
on the Government of Great Britain, power to ne- 
rotiate in relation to this subject. The House of 
Representatives could not have intended anything 
of that kind; and those who would read the first 
resolution, would see at once that that resolution 
could not, in any state of the case, prevent the Pre- 
sident or the British Government from negotiating 
in relation to that territory. Then, he would ask, 
Was it to be understood that the Congress of the 
United States was called upon by that resolution to 
instruct the President to settle the matter? If so, 
the resolution was mere surplusage, and for that 
reason he objected to it. Still he was willing to 
take it as it came from the House. 

The resolution offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky he thought still more objectionable; the ob- 
jections, in his opinion, lying principally against 
the proviso, ‘*‘And whereas it is now become de- 
sirable that the United States and Great Britain,’? 
&e. To that part he had no objection; it was to the 
clause that followed—** With a view, therefore, to 
the abrogation of this convention,” &c. It was not 
with a view to advise or counsel the President of 
the United States that he would vote for the notice. 
It would not be to force him, or change his views 
in regard to negotiation, that he would go for the 
notice. These matters he would submit to the 
President himself. As he said before, his chief 
objection to the resolution of the Senator from 
Kentucky lay against the proviso, ‘that, in order 
to afford time for an amicable settlement,’”? &c. 
To this concluding clause he had the most serious 
objection, beeause it pledged the President to ne- 
rotiation. He was willing to vote for that form 
of resolution which would leave it discretionary 
with the President to give or withhold the notice, 
as he saw best; and that he would do with the 
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amplest confidence in his discretion, At the same 
time he was willing to share with him the respon- 
sibility of giving that notice, whether it should end 


in peace or war; he was even anxious to share it. || 


If that notice were not given, all action during the 
Congress must be avoided. ‘There are 
very few measures we could adopt in reference to 
the territory of Oregon, until we have removed the 
obstacles interposed by the treaty. He would 
vole for the notice, not that he expected, not with 
a view, either to retard or forward the views of the 
Executive on the subject; nor, in voting for it, 
would he take into consideration the question of 
or war. ‘These matters had no influence on 
us judgment or his vote; for, as he viewed the 
case, they were questions entirely aside from the 
the real one, which might be reduced to one plain 
point: ** Is it right, is it politic, is it for the best in- 
terests of this country, that we shall give this no- 
tice; that we shall annul and abrogate this treaty 
between the two Governments in relations to the 
(ore lerritory 999 
presented, and the only one that ought to be en- 
teruuned by the Senate of the United States. If 


permitted by the Senate, he would then say that 


the Senator from New Jersey, the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator from Maryland, who had 
uldressed that body so eloquently yesterday, had 

sumed hich and manly grounds. Two of them, 
the 


pre sent 


ence 


rou 


Senators from New Jersey and Maine, are op- 
posed to, or at least doubted, the policy of giving 


the } present time ; 


notice at the but if he was cor- 
rect in the 


inference he drew from their remarks, 
they would give the notice on certain conditions; 
but the only question to be considered was, is it 
riglit and politic to give the notice? That was 
the only question to be entertained, and the sur- 
plus matter relative to compromise, &c., which ac- 
companied the notice, had nothing to do with the 
q eSsuonNn., 

If Conevress was dispose d to sanction a compro- 
they might take the resolutions of the Senator 
from South Carolina: and if these 


c1ent, the y are 0} en to amendment. 


mise, 
were not sufli- 

But it would 
be out of place to attach any proposition of this 
nature to the resolution of The Senator 
trom Mame was met on the very threshold. He 
said he did not know what use the President of 
the United States intended to make of that notice, 
nor could he see why this great moral instrument 
(as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Hay- 
woop! called it) was to be placed in his hands. 
The 54° 40' men, at the head of whom stood his 
friend from Indiana, [Mr. Hannecan,]—he be- 
lieved that was generally conceded on all hands— 
the 54° 40’ men, said, in reply to the Senator from 
Maine, that they were willing to put that great 
moral weapon into the hands of the President, for 
the purpose of defending our rights from Califor- 
nia to the Russian line. The Senator from North 
Carolina informed the Senate that he desired that 
great moral weapon to be entrusted to his hands, 
to be used for purposes of negotiation and com- 
promise. He (the Senator from Maine) could not 
tell which party was right, nor could he ascertain 
what view the President took of the matter. Now, 
he (Mr. A.) could refer the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Evans] to the express declaration of the 
President on that subject; and as to the construc- 
tion that might be put on that part of it to which 
he referred, he thought there could be no difference 
of opinion between the 49° men and the 54° 40’. 
He would call the attention of the Senate to that 
portion of the President’s Message, as it was 
short: 

‘All attempts at compromise having failed, it 
‘becomes the duty of Congress to consider what 
‘measures it may be proper to adopt for the se- 
‘curity and protection of our citizens, now inhab- 
‘iting, or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and 
‘ for the maintenance of our just title to that terri- 
‘tory. In adopting measures for this purpose, 


notice, 


‘care should be taken that nothing be done to vio- | 


‘late the stipulation of the convention of 1827, 
‘which is still in force. The faith of treaties has 
ever been, in their letter and spirit, and, I trust, 
* will ever be, scrupulously observed by the United 
‘States. Under that convention a year’s notice is 
‘required to be given by either party to the other 
*betore the joint occupancy shall terminate; and 
* before either can rightfully assert or exercise ex- 
‘ culsive jurisdiction over any portion of the terri- 
‘tory. This notice it would, in my judgment, be 
* proper to give; and I recommend that provision 


faethe i Tiana 


"yy . ' 
That was the only question 





‘be made by law for giving it accordingly, and || 
‘ terminating in this manner the ‘convention of the |! 
‘6th August, 1827.’’ 
For the reason assigned by the President, he | 
would sustain the proposition. He desired to see 
the treaty terminated, and all objections raised to | 
the action of Congress removed. But in every step 
they had attempted to take in their proposed meas- 
ures to axtaen the laws and jurisdiction of this 
country over Oregon, in their attempts to establish || 
military posts, they had been met with the objec- 
tion that such measures would be a violation of | 
the treaty of 1827. Hence, whatever was the de- | 
sire of Great Britain or the United States, whether | 
they wished to extend their jurisdiction over the 
whole or over a part, if it became the interest of 
either to institute any particular course of policy 
there, it could only be done by the removal of the 


, obstacles standing in the way; hence the necessity 


for that notice. The President could have no in- 

tention to give away any of the territory south of 

the Columbia river, or as far north as 49° or 54° 

40'; and if the Senator from Maine believed our 

title a good one, he must admit it would be neces- 

sary to assert our exclusive jurisdiction. He (Mr. 

A.) had long since, from a knowledge of facts not 

possessed by every member of the Senate, arrived 

at the conclusion that the policy proposed by the 

Senator from South Carolina—a wise and masterly 

inactivity—would not answer; and that it would be 

along time before they could even be prepared to 

carry out that policy. If he (Mr. A.) understood 

that policy, it was to make no move on the part of 

Congress; enact no laws, give no encouragement, 

nor stimulate our emigrants to settle in the Oregon 

territory. That he understood to be masterly in- 

activity—a course of policy which had been pur- 

sued from 1818 to 1840, when his predecessor [the 

lamented Dr, Linn} first moved in the matter. And 

it was the agitation of the question from that quar- 

ter, which called public attention to the subject. 

When it commenced, not a citizen of the United 

States thought of emigrating to Oregon; but the 

speeches that were made in the course of the dis- 

cussion in Congress, the reports of both houses 

from 1840 down to 1843, were carefully dissemi- 

nated by western Senators among the people, and 

this called the attention of the people of the West 

to the subject; and the very first expedition that 

took place from the United States, having for its 

object the establishment of a settlement in Oregon, 

went from the western part of Missouri. With 

the most of the individuals contprising that band | 
he had the most perfect acquaintance. And what 
was their inducement to go there? They antici- 
pated that Congress would extend the laws of the 
United States over that country; they expected pro- 
tection from their Government, and that it was 
the object of the United States to take possession 
of it. 

Now, he (Mr. A.) would admit that the wild 
spirit of adventure might have induced some of 
them to go to that country; but the wild spirit of 
adventure, whatever it might do in some instances, 
never induced a man with a wife and family of 
children to go toOregon. Many went for the pur- 
pose of bettering their condition. Poor men ex- 
pected grants of land from Government. They 
were willing to risk their lives and their all, to un- 
dergo every privation, to better their condition, and 
carry ofit what they believed to be the policy of 
Government. In 1843 the first company of emi- 
grants—to use the eloquent language of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts—with ploughshares and | 
pruning-hooks in one hand, and weapons of de- | 
fence in the other, went to settle there. Since that 
time emigration had increased under the operation 
of the same motives, relying that the arm of the | 
American Government would be extended there, | 
and that rapidly. With that prospect as an induce- | 
ment, the stream of emigration had continued to | 
increase till the present time. But, by carrying out || 
the policy of masterly inactivity, that large stream |) 
of emigration would dwindle to a very small brook. | 
That army of hardy and brave pioneers, who, with | 
their wives and children, their herds and flocks, 
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_ the plainest and clearest texts. 


were annually filling that territory, let it but be in- || 


timated that the protection of Government was to || 
be withheld, and that ultimately they must become | 
British subjects, or be thrown on their own re- 


sources, emigration would cease and that s eedily. {| 


He knew it would cease. Hence masterly mac- | 
tivity would no longer do. During the delivery of 
the speech of the Senator from North Carolina, he 


i 
| 
i 


| © was distinctly announced to 


March 12, 


(Mr. A.) was impressed with the belief, and so 
understood him, as expressing the views of the 


| President of the United States; but as his speech 


was not published, he could not refer to any pare 


| ucular expressions showing that he spoke by ay- 
| thority in relation to these matters. ) 


It} te ; He thought 
the Senator from North Carolina had read from 


the record, and drawn erroneous conclusions from 
1 Men’s minds were 
differently constructed, and hence it was that fro, 
texts apparently plain and intelligible in their jy). 
port, deductions the most opposite in their char 
ter were sometimes made. 

He would now go back to the beginning—to t}o 
Baltimore convention, for it seemed the resolution 
of that body was at the foundation of the views 
and policy of some Senators. He did not propose 
to show that those resolutions were binding on the 
Senators from Maine, or New Jersey, or Mary- 
land; nor would he attempt to show they were 
binding on the great mass of the Democratic party; 
but as an honest man, he believed they were bind. 
ing on the members of that convention and the 
nominees of that convention. He would not troy- 
ble the Senate by reading those resolutions; but, jy 
substance, they declared that our title to the whole 
of Oregon was clear and unquestionable. Now, the 
President and Vice President of the United States— 
and, if he were allowed to express himselt’ so— 
James K. Polk and George M. Dallas were bound 
by those resolutions; for common honesty would 
require them, if they differed from any principle 
proclaimed there, to inform the convention of it, 
and to decline their nomination. Was he not 
right? Was there a man present who could dis- 
sent from that proposition? Hence, although it 
was no more binding on the Senators from New 
Jersey, &c., than a Bible was on a Mussulman, or 
the Westminster Confession of Faith on a Metho- 
dist or Baptist, yet common honesty would have 
required the nominees of the Baltimore convention, 
if they differed from its principles, to say so. Now 
the great mass of the Democratic party might not 
be bound by it. Although a man might be of opin- 
ion, in joining a church, that there were some parts 
of its doctrine and faith objectionable, still, if he 
believed the creed—of Methodism, for instance— 
was better than others, he adopted it. He believed 
the principles of the Democratic party were sound, 
and he acted with them, although, on some ocra- 
sions, he would not do so. But whatever he did, 
he took his choice; and therefore the President and 
Vice President were, in common honesty, bound 
to declare their true purposes and sentiments. 
Hence it was that the Senators from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and others, had taken the ground they did 
in their construction of the views of the President, 
in connexion with his Message and Inaugural Ad- 
dress, in which he made the declaration that our 
title was clear and unquestionable. Now, if so— 
if those Senators were correct—could they believe 
that the President would sacrifice such rights? If 
he could, he (Mr. A.) had no clear opinion of right 
or wrong. If he was the guardian of a ward, and 
believed that ward had a clear title to land whuch 
was claimed by three other persons, he put it to 


ace 


‘the common sense and honesty of the Senate if he 


would not be faithless if he yielded one-half, one- 


‘fourth, or any portion of that land at the claim of 


those parties? The President of the United States 
had declared our title to the whole of Oregon clear 
and unquestionable, and that our people were going 
there to insure and confirm that title. When he 


made that declaration the whole of the Democratic, 


and large masses of the Whig party, threw up 
their caps and followed him. The announcement 
was made by the Democratic presses throughout 
the Union. The President made that declaration 
in his Inaugural, and reiterated it three time In his 
Message. At one time he says our title to Oregon 
is the best in existence. Again, he says: 

‘‘ With this conviction, the proposition of com- 
‘ promise which had been made and rejected was, 
‘by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, -" 
‘ our title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, 


| Sand, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable 


‘facts and arguments.” _ : ; 
There was no necessity for reiterating three 
times that the title was clear and unquestionable; 


‘| but he goes further, absolutely further, than was 


anticipated. He says: a 
** Near a quarter of a century ago, the principle 
e world, in the An- 


‘nual Message of one of my predecessors, that 
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‘the American continents, by the free and inde- 


* pendent condition which they have assumed and | 


‘maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
‘ subjects for future colonization by any European 
‘ Power.” 

Now, after that, he (Mr. A.) understood the 
President to say that there was to be no European 
colonization in Oregon; for he knew of no other 
wild unoccupied country on the American conti- 
nent. Did he, then, mean Oregon? Had we a 
title to it or not, or did he mean California? Did 
he mean to say that we are to yield up any portion 
of this country to which he said our title 1s clear 
and unquestionable? No. Did he mean to say 
that poor, imbecile Mexico might not have it in her 


power to transfer to England, or any other Euro- | 


pean Power, California? If he did, he went a step 


eyond what was expected. The very moment 
he gave up any portion of Oregon, every honest | 


man would condemn it. He confessed he entered 
into the views which the Senators from Indiana, 
Ohio, &c., who composed that small corporal’s 
vuard, entertained. ut that was unimportant. 
It made little matter if he stood alone. 


that if he believed the President desired the notice, 
with a view of surrendering any portion of the 


Oregon territory, to which they had an undoubted | 


right, he would prefer the use of the strong arm of 
force, or even the masterly inactivity of the Senator 
from South Carolina. Although the inquiry was 
a very proper one, he would then state it was not 
his intention to go into the question of title to Ore- 
gon; that had been done by the Senator from South 


Carolina, when Secretary of State; by the present | 


Secretary of State; and by the Senator from New 


York; and after these able illustrations of it, he | 
Buta | 


would do himself injustice to attempt it. 
further proper inquiry was, ‘to what portion of 
Oregon are we entitled?’? Now, if he knew him- 
self, if he believed England had the better title to 
it, no man in the Union would agree sooner to 
yield to it. If her title to any portion of that terri- 
tory was good, he would say let her have it. As 


to the propriety of discussing the British title there, | 


he would give no opinion; but one thing he would 
say, and he thought he was capable of forming an 


opinion—he would infinitely prefer having the brit- | 


ish title illustrated by facts and arguments than the 
course which had been pursued. Now, he thought 
it was the duty of those Senators who believed 
England had the better title, to enlighten the coun- 


uy and the world on the subject, lest ignorance of | 


it should lead to unjust measures. ‘That old mot- 
to—* to ask for nothing but what is right, and sub- 
mit to nothing wrong’’—ought to be written in let- 
ters of gold, to be read by the whole world. He 
approved of the course of the Senator from Maine. 


One Senator had said he would allow his tongue | 


to blister in his mouth before he would speak, 


while the Administration were engaged in pending | 


negotiations. He might be right; but if he (Mr. 
A.) believed that England had a better title than 
we to any portion of Oregon, he would allow his 


tongue to blister in his mouth before he would de- | 
prive her, or any other Power under the sun, of | 
their just rights; he would think it a duty he owed | 


his country to illustrate it, lest it might lead to an 
unnecessary and unjust war. The Senator from 
South Carolina had construed the language of the 
President as favorable to compromise; but he 


his predecessors. 


speaks in the language of exultation. He says: 
“With this conviction the proposition of com- 
‘promise that had been made and rejected, was, by 
‘my direction, subsequently withdrawn, and our 
‘utle to the whole territory asserted, and, as is be- 


‘lieved, maintained by irrefragable facts and argu- || 


‘ments.”’ 


But the Senator from North Carolina said, that 


had the President claimed more than 49° he would | 


have disgraced himself and dishonored the coun- 
try; and, worse than all, he entered into attempts 


to prove it. And what were his reasons? That he | 


was bound to do what his predecessors had often 
offered to do. Now he would take a clear princi- 

'e of law and common sense, which was applica- 
le between individuals, and apply it to that before 
them; and he saw no reason why a sound princi- 


_ could be offered as evidence in law. 


He would | 
leave that part of the subject, merely observing | 


| line never was described. 


| cipally Canadians. 
to the Senator that England should send a ship of 


hte See 
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ple of common sense should not apply to the éase 
| of nations as well as individuals. 


A proposition is 
supposed to be made by A to B to compromise a 


| dispute, whether in relation to personal or real 


property. The difference is not adjusted, and the 
parties go to law. Now it isa settled principle 


' that nothing that was said in reference to the mat- 


ter while the efforts at compromise were pending, 
Now, why 
should that not apply to nations? If efforts were 
made in 1818 and 1827 to settle this question ami- 
cably—if propositions were made by either party 


in that view—then could it properly be said that | 


the nation is at this time bound by those proposi- 
tions? He thought not. But there was another 
fact connected with the case. 
the case that during early negotiations on this mat- 
ter, the propositions which were made were with- 
drawn by both parties, under protest that they 
were not to affect their respective rights. That 


| made the argumént for him still stronger, and for 


the Senator from North Carolina still weaker. 
But again: he took another ground, and said the 
boundary line as defined by the treaty of Utrecht 
between France and England went no further than 


| 499. For a considerable time, and until yesterday 
| evening, he had not gone much into the subject. 
| He then read the treaty of Utrecht, which was 


good as far as it went. Now, notwithstanding the 
assertion of those who favored the British views, 
that by the treaty commissioners were to be ap- 
pointed by the two Governments to prescribe the 
line on 499, it is doubtful whether they were ever 
appointed, and there is no mention of 49° in the 
treaty atall. He regarded Greenhow as very good 
authority, as every facility was given him by the 
State Department, and every encouragement held 


/out to him to collect facts; he says that if they 
| were appointed, there is no evidence that they ever 


did describe the line, and he thought he proved 
conclusively, by the strongest testimony, that the 
But suppose the line 
was run in a westerly direction across the Rocky 
mountains or down to the Pacific: would it not 
show the superlative arrogance of England in 
claiming territory south of that line? 


rallel was proposed as a dividing line. Suppose 
that contiguity did give title, it extended from 


| south to north as well as from east to west. The 


title of the United States was based on that of 


| Spain—the discovery of the river by Gray—the 


exploration of Lewis and Clarke—and the settle- 
ment of Astoria. But, strange to say, the Sena- 
tor from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] attempted to shake 
their title as far as Astor’s settlement, by the as- 
sertion that it was a mere private adventure, and 
that the majority of those concerned were British 
subjects. It was true that the trappers were prin- 
3ut did it not seem strange 


war to capture her own post? But if the title to 
the whole valley of the Columbia was good, why 
stop at 499? By adopting that they lost Vancou- 
ver’s Island, which was the most important por- 
tion of the northwest coast. He thought if there 
was strength at all in the argument of the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Drx,] it was as to the Span- 


| ish title to Vancouver’s Island, as being first dis- | 
| covered, surveyed, and occupied by Spain. He 


' 16 || saw no good reason why 49° should have been 
thought the offer to do so was made against his || 


better judgment, and in compliance with acts of || title than the United States to Frazer’s river, and || 
That is his apology to the Ame- || 
rican people; but, upon the rejection of the offer | 
by the British Minister, he withdraws it, and | 


submitted as the line. If England had a better 
the valley watered by it, then yield it up to her. 


north of the Columbia river, yield it to her. But 


| he was unwilling to yield one inch of that territory 
| with the title that the United States had. He held 
| with the President that their title was the best in | 
| existence. 
| drop of his blood—expend the last dollar in the || 
| He (Mr. A.) would say in reply, that the man who 


Then he (Mr. A.) would shed the last 


Union—before he would yield any portion of it 


: ; | without a just and satisfactory equivalent. 
Now, was not that the language of exultation? || 


In the way of trade, if England acknowledged 
the title of the United States to the territory, and 


| offered proper equivalents, (and he would be satis- 
fied with a very small equivalent,) and the United | 


States saw that it was for their interest to have an 
outlet from the Hudson Bay possessions to the 


| Pacific ocean, he would say, take two degrees, 


or two and a half degrees. He would do that, if 


they had the power to transfer their territory, \| 
which his friend from Indiana denied. He would | 
say, do that—take it. The Senator from Maine | 


It was, he believed, | 


He had | 
| been unable to see on what principle the 49th pa- | 
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had reluctantly come to the conclusion that we 
may claim half a degree above 49°. He (Mr. A.) 
thanked him for that. He would not knowingly 
contend for a single inch of that territory to which 
he did not believe the United States had the best 
title. But the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Havywoop] said that it was the object of the 549 
40’ men to make Presidents, and that out of very 
small materials—out of little men. He would ask 
that Senator, if it was not possible for Senators to 
be governed by higher motives? He, for one, 
would not yield one foot of American soil to make 
a long line of Presidents that would extend a thou- 
sand years. He, for one, could say that—what- 
ever motives might govern others, although he 
could not impute unworthy motives to honorable 
men—he was no man’s partisan for the Presidency. 
He had never been mixed up in the business of 
President-making. It was sufficient for him, when 
the Democratic party presented as its candidate a 
man of high character, of sound morals, and of 
sound principles—he sustained him with his whok 
soul; and such always would be his course, 
whether the President came from the ranks of the 
people or the politicians. As to the Baltimore con- 
vention, he had nothing to do with it. 
aged none of its concerns. He felt no very deep 
interest in it. He expected that it would present 
a suitable candidate; and who that candidate was, 
was to him a matter of indifference. He did not 
vo near the convention. He was connected with 
none of its arrangements. Ele held himself aloof 
from it. The State which he had the honor in part 
to represent, had sent proper delegates to it, and 
he confided in them to represent him there. But 
the Senator from North Carolina said that that 
convention was composed of factionists, led on by 
demagogues. He (Mr. A.) could hardly believe 
that. He had understood that the purest and 
greatest men of the party from every section of the 
Union were there. But, if composed of faction- 
ists, led on by demagogues, no good could come 
from it. If so, they would well deserve to lose the 
whole of Oregon. The Senator from North Car- 
olina made the still more objectionable remark 
when speaking upon this subject—* where do you 
go for a President?’? My friend on the right, 
{[Mr. Hanneean,] said, ‘ to the ranks of the peo- 
ple.” ‘* Will you go to the shoemakers and cob- 
blers?”? wasthenasked. ‘ No. They themselves 
knew they were not qualified.” Tle (Mr. A.) was 
no demagogue; but he had always entertained a 
just regard for the virtue, purity, and intelligence 
of the great masses of the people. He knew that 
ancient and modern history was full of memorable 
examples of mighty men taken from the ranks of 
the people—warriors, philosophers, and statesmen. 
He certainly was surprised to hear that sneer com- 


Hie man- 


| ine from the Demoeratic side of the chamber; from 


the other side it would not, perhaps, have elicited 


| such a feeling. 


He had intended to have said something about war; 


| but the lateness of the hour admonished him to the 


observance of brevity. The responsibility of war 
rested altogether with England, and that he wished 
to impress on the Senators on the other side of the 
deen It devolved upon England to relinquish 
her pretensions for the sake of peace. The United 
States were not to make all the sacrifices for the sake 
of peace. England must do that. If her title was 


| doubtful—ifit was not “clear and unquestionable’’— 


it devolved upon her to keep the peace of the world. 
But we are told, ‘‘ take care what you do—you 


| must not violate the peace of the world—better sac- 


If she could show a better title to the country || rifice rights, unquestionable rights, rather than in- 


volve the country in war.’’ The Senator from 


Kentucky [Mr. Crittenven] had made a wise ob- 
servation in relation to this matter. That gentle- 
man had said that the man who would rashly and 


| unnecessarily counsel his aon to war, would 
d 


assume a responsibility that would sink a navy. 


sacrificed the ascertained rights of his country, as- 
sumed a responsibility that would sink a world. 


| The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,} at an 


early period of the session, had said that the man 
who would unnecessarily and rashly counsel his 
countrymen to war, deserved the infamous renown 
of Eratostratus; but in his (Mr. A.’s) opinion, the 
man who counselled his country to cantina peace 
by the surrender of rights, deserved a still more in- 
famous renown. One other view he would pre- 
sent, and conclude his remarks. Oregon might be 


| lost but in two ways: by negotiation or ‘‘masterly 
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inactivity.’’ Of the former he had no apprehension, 
for he trusted in the President. He had confidence 
in the man, in his recorded opinions, and knew that 
he would not deceive his frends. Sut let them 
adopt ‘*masterly inactivity,’’ and the effect would 
e disastrous in the extreme. Emigration would 
topped, and those who had gone to Oregon 
would be left unprotected. The community there 
1 then, in process of time, organize themselves 

into an independent government. Already over- 
es had been made to encourage that by Me- 
wehlin and Douglass, the heads of the Hudson 
ay company; and for the preservation of the bal- 


be 


ce of power, France and England would gladly 
id in the accomplishment of such an end. In view, 
then, of all these thines—in order to maintain the 
rights of the United States—in order to maintain 
peace—in order to protect the American citizens in 
Oregon, and to hasten the building up on the shores 
of the Pacific a mighty empire of freemen affiliated 
to this free republic, he would vote for the notice. 
[The above report is very imperfect. Such was 
the noise in the galleries about the reporters, that 
a great portion of the speech was entirely lost, and 
parts very ‘It is not, 
therefore, pretended by the reporter that anything 
tice has been done to Mr. Arcason in this 


other imperfectly caught. 
like jus 
report. 
Mr. CALHOUN rose and said that it was his 
re to address the Senate on this question; but 
as the day was so far advanced, he would defer his 
remarks til the meeting of the body on Monday. 
lie moved that the Senate now adjourn. > 
And the Senate ac cordingly adjourned. 


de 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

2, 1846. 

Che Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
‘The SPEAKER said the business first in order 


would be the call of the committees for reports. 


Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL asked leave to offer 


following resolution; which was read for infor- 


mation: 





‘Tuurspay, March 


the 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to 
anquire and re port to this House whether any, and 
what to be made in the consular 

ystem of the United States, and that they report 
by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON said he thought the sub- 
ject should go to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. He asked that the resolution might be again 

} 
reima,. 
And it was re ad. 

Vir. CAMPBELL said that he had offered the 
resolution by the consent of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

‘The resolution was adopted; and the following 
members were appointed the committee: Messrs. 
W. W. Campsetr, Simpson, C. J. INGeErsout, 
James McDowe tn, and Winrnrop. 

Vir. W. G. BROWN, on leave given, offered 
the following resolution; which was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary 

ions inquire into the expediency of making 


alteration ought 


Pe 
niore ample provision for the indigent soldiers and 
pensioners of the Revolution. 

Mr. ASHMUN, on leave given, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to consider what measures can be 
idopted to enable citizens having honest claims 

rainst the United States to obtain that justice 
which the forms and practices of Congress now 
deny. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON asked leave at this 
time to mtroduce a bill (which he desired to have 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 

e of the Union) entitled **A bill to authorize 
ry poor man in the United States, who is the 
head of a family, to enter 160 acres of the public 
domain, without money and without price.’’ 

Mr. CULVER objecting, the bill was not intro- 


duced. 

Mr. CROZIER gave notice of a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill to declare Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee, ports of 


entry, 


Mi. SRODHEA D called for the regular orders 
of the day, . 


lhe SPEAKER then proceeded to call for re- 
ports trom committees. 


eve 





THE CO 





Mr. HUNGERFORD, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, made an adverse report upon 
the resolution of the House of the 13th of January 
last, relative to the expediency of providing by law 
for the coinage of one dollar gold pieces ; which re- || 
yort was laid upon the table. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
made adverse reports upon the cases of the heirs 
of Christopher Miller, deceased, of Wm. B. Mott, 
and of John Martin; which reports were laid upon | 
the table. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of Claims, || 
made adverse reports upon the cases of S. F. || 
Chapman and Wm. Jenkins; which reports were | 
laid upon the table. 1] 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, from the same 
committee, made adverse reports upon the cases 
of Samuel D. Sizer and of Harvey and Margaret 
Holgate: which reports were laid upon the table. || 

Mr. GILES, from the Committee on Commerce, || 
made reports to accompany bills for the relief of N. 
and L. Dana & Co., and for the relief of Philip and 
Eliphalet Greeley, reported on the 30th of January | 
last. and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, from the Committee | 


on Foreign Affairs, reported a bill making an ap- | 
| are, that one century ago England was an export- 


propriation for the payment of two instalments of 
the Mexican indemnities provided for by the con- 
vention of the 30th of January, 1843, between 
Mexico and the United States. Read twice and 
committed. 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the Committee on Com- | 
meree, to which was referred the bill further to 
amend an act supplementary to an act to fix the 
value of certain moneys of account In computation 
at the custom-house, approved March the 3d, | 
1845, reported the same tothe House. And the | 


question was stated, ‘*Shall the said bill be ene || 


, 


grossed and read a third time to-day ?” when 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


On motion of Mr. YANCEY, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Tuomas Smirn, of In- 
diana, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for the improve- | 
ment of certain harbors and rivers, and the amend- | 
ments thereto pending. 

Mr. CONSTABLE, who was entitled to the 
floor from yesterday, addressed the committee 
during the allotted hour. At the outset of his re- 
marks he gave notice of an amendment which he 
intended to offer when in order, to appropriate 
$20,000 for the improvement of the harbor of 
Havre-de-Grace, Maryland. He showed the im- 
portance of this work as connected with the great 
lines of communication north and west, and as 
furnishing an easier, nearer, and safer channel of 
transportation for the productions of the valley of 
the West as far south as Tennessee, than either 
the northern route by the lakes, or the southern 
one via New Orleans; and he devoted a large por- 
tion of his hour (in reply to Messrs. Yancey, 
Payne, Ruerr, and Coss) to the defence of the 
constitutional power of Congress for the improve- 
ment of the navigable waters of the country, basing 
it upon the granted power of Congress to “ rezu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.” ; 

{The remarks of Mr. C., like those of other 


members, are in course of preparation, and will 


hereafter appear in the Appendix.] 


Mr. COLLIN next addressed the committee as | 


follows: 


Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Mas- | 


sachusetts was called to order upon the discus- 
sion of this bill, T voted in favor of the appeal from 


the decision of the Chair, because I considered his || 
matter totally irrelevant to the subject in debate. | 
Sut upon mature deliberation, and from the argu- | 


ments of the gentleman, I consider its matter very 
pertinent, and its consideration ought to have an 
important influence upon the action of the House 
upon this subject. Sir, if it is expedient to pass 
laws restricting commerce, why should this House 
expend money to facilitate it? 


the gentleman’s doctrine, he labored to prove that | 
the repeal of the English corn laws would not ben- 


efit the American farmer: first, because the re- 
quirements of the English market were so limited 
and uncertain; and, secondly, because of the com- 
petition of northern Europe. In answer to these 
objections, I will read from a memorial printed by 


NGRESSIONAL GLOB 


| 339, pare 89: 


|| ‘ vailing in this country that even the establishment 


‘the Baltic and the Black seas, where the diff r 
‘ence of freight and the cheapness of production 
‘could give a decided advantage. It is not strance 
‘that consideration of the price of labor and the 
‘ distance of transportation should produce this in). 
‘ pression; but it 1s quite fallacious, for the cheap. 
‘ness of land in this country, with the greater ski] 
‘in management, more than counterbalances the 

| * low price of labor, and the perfection of our system 
‘of internal transportation and of freight by sea 
‘ will enable the farmer of the Northwest to deliver 
‘his wheat and flour at Liverpool in fact cheaper 
‘than any other country. Only remove the ob. 
‘ structions so as to create a regular demand, that 
‘ 


| increased at the rate of twelve per cent. in every 
| ten years; and for the last fifty years, she has re- 
| quired a regularly increasing supply of foreign 


|| deficiency of over fifty millions of bushels of grain 


‘| the average market price of England for the past 


In order to sustain | 


| 


__ March 12, 


order of the United States Senate in 1842, doc. No. 


‘* There is an impression very extensively pre. 


- 


of free trade in provisions would scarcely benefit 
the agricultural interests of the United States, | 


“- 


cause the markets would be controlled, and, in fact 
° . . “a 
chiefly supplied from the nearer regions around 


- 


our farmers may know what to depend on, and 
‘they would control the markets of England for al 
‘ the competition of the world beside.”’ 

This opinion of the memorialist is sustained hy 
incontrovertible statistics. Among these statistics 


er of breadstuffs; now, her limited territory is 
vastly inferior to her supply. Her population has 


provisions, till it has now amounted to an actual 


annually. The average price of wheat in her 
market during these fifty years has been about 
seventeen shillings per bushel. The average price 
paid in foreign markets has been about nine shil- 
lings per bushel. Upon examination of her con- 
suls, she ascertained that northern Europe could 
not supply her deficiencies, and that the supply 
| from that source could not be sensibly increased. 
| These investigations show that wheat of a superior 
quality can be delivered from Chicago within ten 
cents per bushel as low a rate of expense as it 
can be from those regions in ee where most 
of that grain is grown. Did not the duties both 
ways interpose, (on the grain outand return goods,) 


fifty years would admit of wheat being worth at 
Chicago $1 33 per bushel. With these estimates, 
I leave this subject, and gentlemen can examine 
it at pleasure from the document on file. I come 
now to a brief consideration of what the effects of 
the duties we impose upon imports has upon the 
| price of our agricultural products generally. Let 
| us suppose that two grain markets, the one 
| situate one-third farther from us than the other, 
should be the markets. for all our grain, the 
freight to the one market to be twenty cents per 
bushel, and that to the other thirty cents: it will 
not be disputed that grain bought for the nearer 
market would net ten cents per bushel more to 
the producer than that bought for the most dis- 
| tant market. Now let us suppose that a cargo 
| of grain bought for the nearer market should find 
it could only be sold for goods, and those goods 
were liable upon return to a duty of twenty per 
cent.: if the importer should ascertain that by con- 
tinuing on to the more distant market he could ex- 
change for goods that would be duty free, would he 
not continue on to the farthest market, and thereby 
sacrifice his ten cents freight to avoid his twenty 
er cent. duty? Most certainly he would. And 
| in the purchase of a subsequent cargo, he would 
take care to purchase at the lower price in order 
to sell in the more distant market. Does not this 
prove that the duty imposed upon imports has a 
direct tendency to lessen in our markets the price 
of our exports? In confirmation of this doctrine, 
| gentlemen may refer to the reports of the Secretary 
| of the Treasury, and they will there find that the 
'| price of almost wer article of our exports for 
i| every port on the globe was a large per cent. less 
|| the year after the passage of the tariff'act than they 
were the year before. And I think, sir, it will not 
be controverted, and is susceptible of proof, that 
the prices of our surplus to foreign markets control 
the prices of our whole productions at home. 
| A word now as to the consumption of provisions 
by the people of Massachusetts. Would that peo- 
e consume more if the tariff were higher, or less 
if the tariff were lower? Does the tariff improve 
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the appetite, enlarge the capacity of the stomach, 
or strengthen the digestive organs? The people of 
Massachusetts comprise near one-twenteth of our 
population, and we rather expect of them to con- 
sume near one-twentieth of the provisions con- 
sumed in this country—tariff or no tariff. By the 
gentleman’s estimate they only consume about one- 
fourth more wheat than is estimated for the resi- 
due of our population, which must be conceded to 
be a moderate estimate for an advocate of high pro- 
tection. 

I agree with the gentleman in approving of the 
construction of harbors; and from that point there 
is a total disagreement between us. I believe those 
harbors should be'to facilitate our intercourse with 
the world; he thinks their use should be circum- 
scribed by laws that embarrass very much, and, 
in some cases, prohibit their use. In connexion 
with this subject the gentleman discovers two phe- 
nomena, and upon these phenomena he builds a 
theory, from which he draws certain rules of polit- 
ieal economy. ‘To my comprehension the aban- 
donment of those rules of political economy would 
cause those phenomena to disappear, and his the- 
ory to fall. These phenomena are, first, that our 
surplus agricultural productions have, for some 
years past, ceased to bear a due proportion to our 
increase of population; and, secondly, that Eng- 
land, under her peculiar circumstances, has only 
required annually for her consumption ten millions 
of bushels of foreign wheat. Now, sir, it is just 
this gentleman’s system of political economy that 
has produced both these phenomena. By the pas- 
sage of Jaws prohibiting us in the participation 
with England im those things in which Providénce 
to her has been most bountiful, she has been driven 
from the participation with us of the fruits of our 
fertile fields and genial climate. Both have been 
precipitated into a false position, checking the pros- 
perity of both. England has been driven by this 
policy to war with nature for the sustenance of her 
population. A thousand ships are now receiving 
guano from the isles of the Pacific; and fertilizing 
matter is sought for over the face of the earth to 
force vegetation into unnatural existence. We, 
too, by this policy, are driven into unnatural pur- 
suits, and our agriculture languishes. Within the 
last few years immense thousands of the agricul- 
tural population of the State of New York have 
been made fugitives to other climes by the opera- 
tion of these laws. Remove the restraints upon 
our intercourse with the world, and our agriculture 
is susceptible of any increase which circumstances 
will justify. Remove those restrictions, and Eng- 
land will become the consumer of our more cheap- 
ly-raised vegetable, rather than continue the war 
upon nature to produce them herself. 

It would seem to be according to the dictates of 
political economy that Government should extend 
all reasonable facilities to communications with the 
world, so that the redundant fruits of one country 
may be exchanged for the redundant commodities 
ofanother. Providence, in its wisdom, has seen 
fit to bestow on our people a fertile soil and a con- 
genial climate, and on another, rich minerals, com- 
modious water-power, and all the facilities for pro- 
ducing goods cheaply. Wisdom would seem to 
dictate that Government should create facilities for 
afree and reciprocal interchange of commodities 
among men, and thereby. make mankind the par- 





ucipants of the blessings bestowed upon them | 


throughout the world. Under our Constitution, it 
would seem to be the province of the General Gov- 
ernment to provide reasonable facilities of commu- 
nication with foreign countries, and the peculiar 
province of the State Legislatures to provide those 
facilities with one another. But, sir, a different 


doctrine is in the ascendant in this country. Laws | 


are now in existence prohibiting in some things, 
and embarrassing in all, this reciprocal intercourse, 


which the laws of nature seem to justify and com- | 
mand. Ifthe doctrine now prevailing is correct, | 


if the waves of the Atlantic would justify this 
breaking of the laws of nature and of human right, 
then, sir, the waves of the Ohio or of Erie would 
Justify that same policy. If it is good policy to 
make laws deranging and destroying this reciprocal 
exchange between the United States and Great 
Britain, it is equally good policy to destroy the re- 
“iprocal exchange of the fruits of Ohio for the 
goods of Massachusetts. If this is to be our poli- 
cy, instead of opening, obstruct the channels of 


your rivers. Instead of building new harbors, de- 
molish those you have. 


THE CO 


Among the early arguments adduced in favor of 
the passage of protective tariff laws, was the infancy 
of manufactures. The continuance of those laws 
are now claimed for their antiquity. ‘To repeal 
them is now asserted to be an abandonment ef an 
established system of our Government. I well 
recollect, sir, that in my early acquaintance with 
the politics of the country, this protective tariff was 
a subject of earnest debate. On the part of its ad- 
vocates it was contended that the infancy of manu- 
factures, and an inability to compete with cheap 
foreign labor, rendered protection from Government 
necessary to enable manufactures to exist. It was 
not then contended but that certain interests would 
be burdened by this policy; but the assurance was 
giveh that the necessity for the law would only be 
temporary, and that by it great and lasting benefits 
would accrue to the whole country. In opposition 
to this policy, it was then urged that it was a tax 
imposed upon the people for the sole benefit of one 
class of men, and was equally inconsistent with the 
Constitution and sound policy; that its tendency 
was to diminish the industry, impede the prosper- 
ity, and corrupt the morals of the people. It was 
also urged, that if a great interest was built up in 
our country by special legislative favor, that favor 
could never be withdrawn, would never be relin- 
quished without a struggle. It would be capable 
of concentrating large numbers in favor of certain 
political objects, and of wielding the influence. of 
great wealth; and that ambitious and corrupt men, 
who would oppose them in their feebleness, would 
become their allies in their strength, and would 
therby become dangerous to the rights and liberties 
of the people. 

The protective policy prevailed. A quarter of 
a century has since transpired, and how have the 
promises of the one been fulfilled and the predic- 
tions of the others been verified? Are we now re- 
lieved from the burdens which those laws imposed ? 
No, sir. We have now what the recipients of 
those favors, and their political allies, are pleased 
to call a protective tariff, higher than was ever be- 
fore imposed in this country, and higher than now 
exists in any country on the face of the earth. We 
are now urged to the continuance of this policy. 
For its continuance, have we not seen the corrupt- 
ing influence of wealth wielded and numbers com- 
bined? Have we not seen politicians associated, 
and candidates for office pledged to this policy al- 
most before their expressions of its inexpediency 
have died upon their lips? Have we not heard 
claimed for the credit of an American tariff all that 
the ingenuity of man has devised in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America? For its continuance, have 
we not seen put in requisition all the sophistry that 
human intellect can devise, and all the misrepre- 
sentation that human depravity can be induced 
to utter? Has not truth itself? been perverted to 
have the weight of falsehood? Do we not now 
hear its advocates on this floor and elsewhere ex- 
press themselves, that, rather than the repeal of 
the tariff law of 1842, they would prefer that our 
cities should be burned, our people overwhelmed 
with taxation, and our fields drenched in blood? 
That these laws are unnecessary, inexpedient, in- 
jurious, and oppressive to the industry and pros- 


perity of our country, and dangerous to our liber- | 


. : 
ties, 1s what [ now propose todemonstrate. That 


they are unconstitutional, I honestly believe; but || so; that this may have been the practice of the 


the proof on this part of the subject I leave to abler | 


hands. 
But as an honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania, early in this session, took occasion to remark, | 
that to question the constitutionality of the protec- | 
tive tariff policy was a new and extraordinary | 


doctrine, I will avail myself of the present oppor- || ness, when, under its contingencies, but one year 


tunity to say, that a statesman must be a very 
unsafe leader in matters of political economy who 


| has studied the history of this subject so little as 
| not to know that its constitutionality has been at 


all times a matter of question. Gentlemen not un- 
known to fame have long since given very able 
opinions upon this subject. A certain Abbott Law- 


rence, of late letter-writing notoriety, in 1821, | 
| wrote and read certain resolutions denying their 


constitutionality, and charging them as being de- 
structive to the morals and industry of the peo- 
ple. A certain Daniel Webster addressed a meet- 


ing, on that occasion, in a manner to do himself 


much credit; and he, too, denied the constitution- 
ality of those laws. That opinion was certainly 


long entertained by that talented gentleman: for in | 


a speech in the United States Senate, in 1830, in 
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reply to Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, referring 
to his spcer h of ]&2 , he repeated ‘*T said then, 
‘and now say, that, as an original question, the 
‘right of Congres 


s, under the revenue laws, to 
‘pass acts for the protection of manufactures, 1s 
‘a questionable authority.’” In explaining the 
charged inconsist ney of his spe ech of [821 and 
his vote of 1828, he claimed that the tariff of 1828 
was not an original question, but an amendmie rit 
of an act in existence® and he voted so to modify 
it as to make it the least injurious to his constitu- 
ents. The tariff act of 1542 was passed by a Con- 
eress and under circumstances to render ita pecu- 
liar subject of distrust. 

An honorable gentleman from Kentueky has 
told us upon this floor, that he was compelled by 
that Congress to vote for a bill taking forty thou 
sand dollars from the treasury, and apply ine it in 
a way to corrupt the press and people, in order 
that an appropriation bill might pass. It is a weil 
known faet, that this very tariT bill, which one vete 
in either branch of Congress would have defeated, 
was voted for by many members, in order that a 
revenue bill might pass. To have failed to pass at 
that session either an appropriation or a revenut 
bill, would have been attended with conse quences 
which I hope there are few in this country would 
wish to see realized. A Committee on Manutae 
tures first reported the bill to the House, and it was 
subsequently adopted by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Among the communications received 
by that Committee upon Manufactures, and from 
which they drew their details and reasons in favo 
of that bill, was one from the Glenham factory, in 
the State of New York. As the matters contained 
in that communication more particularly relate to 
the agricultural interests, I shall make it the particu 
lar subject of mycomments. That committee, and 
certain other members of Congress, conceived that 
communication to contain strong reasons in favor 
of a protective tariff, while, for the same reasons, I 
come to a diametrically oppogite conclusion. — I 
think I can show to this House, that it contains rea 
sons strong, conclusive, unanswerable, that no such 
tariff bill should then have been passed, or should 
now be continued. That communication reported 
the dividends in that establishment to have been 
about 4§ per cent. annually, for a long term ot 
years: and the committee came to the congiusion, 
that legislative means should be adopted to in- 
crease those dividends. A little knowledge of the 
manner in which most of those companies do theit 
business, will teach that dividends made have very 
little to do with the accruing profits. At the com- 
mencement of such a business, it is most usual to 
be on borrowed capital, and most of the profits are 
applied to the payment of the debt; and, of course, 
small dividends (if any) are made. If notin debt, 
the partnership loans its profits on mortgages or 
invests them in stocks, for the common benefit; 
thereby saving the expense and trouble of ind: 
vidual investments. In the progress of their busi 
ness, the parties draw from the concern the supplies 
necessary for their individual expenditures, and et 
the end of the vear, upon invoicing and settlement, 
each gives his note to the partnership for the amount 
of their individual indebtedness. When dividends 
are made, they are usually to settle these individual 


| matters, and only to the amount necessary to do 


| establishment under consideration, seems to be 


proved by the statement itself, when it shows by 


| its details, that, in the year 1841, the profifs were 


actually four or five times the amount of the divi- 


| dends made. In one year, a loss is reported, and, 


to my judgment, it is evidence of a profitable busi- 


‘in nineteen accrues, when the expenses do not ex- 


| ceed the income. 


In that period of time, the in- 
crease of buildings, the repairing of water-power, 
or the replacing of new or improved machinery, 
each, in any one year, may have been expected to 
have exceeded the annual income of a very profit- 
able business. 

Sir, I will now call the attention of this commit- 
tee to the details of the business of 1841. The 
capital stock was $140,000. The expenses of that 
year, in carrying on the business, including, among 
everything else, transportation to market, insu- 
rance, and interest on investments, was about 
$144,000. Taking the medium of the prices of ac- 
tual sales, and the income was $186,000—$42,000 
of profits over and above the interest on the in- 
vestments—an actual profit ef thirty-five per ceat 
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Ought not that to have satisfied reasonable men? 
Oucht it not to have satisfied unreasonable ones? 
Could there have been stronger proof that no legis- 
lative aid was required, or that the country ought 
not to have been taxed for their protection ¢ l 
come now, sir, toa fact still more conclusive. The 
manufacturers of this country have their raw ma- 
terial for less, their provisions less, their taxes less, 
and their water-power cheaper, than those of Eu- 
rope; the Kuropean manufacturer has also to incur 


1 


> _— 


the contingencies and expense of bringing his fa- 
bries across the Atlantic. In all this the Ameri- 
can has the advantage. European labor may be, 
and doubtless is, the cheapest, and it is upon this 
fact alone that the American now predicates his 
aim to protection. Now, sir, by the details in 
hat communication, it is shown that the labor con- 
tituted twenty-four per cent. of the expenditure; 
of the cost of the material, twenty-four per 
labor. Can any comprehension be so 

that a revenue duty of 


pat 


ent. Was 


ri ipid as now to disk over 
twenty-four per cent. would place the American 
anufaeturer above that of the European, on this 


et, even though the 


subj labor of the European 


had cost nothing? 


Sir, can Lbe misteken in claiming this to be 
evidence unanswerable upon this subject? It is 
evidence, sur, taken from the camp of the enemy, 
nnd stands an pmmortal record in the archives of 
this House. From this branch of the subject 
wnother idea is sugrested. No one will contend 
that the laborers in this country get greater wages 


And yet his 
s, and the rent of his habi- 
tation less, than that of the European. And while 


than are necessary to thei support. 


prov is1i0ns cost him le 


the American 1s free from taxation, the European 
is taxed for everything—the food he eats, the 
clothes he wears, and 1s taxed for carrying on 
the very business from which he draws his sup- 
port. Sir, why is the American laborer barely 

le to live? ‘Simply, sir, because of the high 
price he is required to pay for the goods which 
comprise a large proportion of the ¢ xpenditure for 
the support of his family. We are now asked, 
sir, to continue in force laws which create a ne- 
cessity for high wages, and then to jusufly those 
laws upon the ground that wages are so high. | 


will next come to the consideration of the effects 
the Luginess of that factory has upon agriculture. 
\ccordine to the minute calculation of that com- 
municant, (and he challenged contradiction,) that 
factory alone gave employment to $1,400,000 of 
acricultural capital, The development of that fact 
had a startling effect upon the committee; and an 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania proclaim- 
ed it in triumph upon this floor. Now, sir, let me 
inquire into the results of the employment of so 
much agricultural capital. ‘The communication 
ives the items of all the income from that capital, 
and when all was told, it amounted to $84,000— 


showing, sir, that it produced only half as much | 


income as was produced by one-tenth of the amount 
of manufacturing capital. 

But the income of a business is not the criterion 
of the profits of a business, unless taken in con- 
nexion with the expenditure. In the case of the 
manufacturer, the items are given, and show a 
profit of thirty-five per cent.; and that, too, under 
the minimum valuation of the compromiseact. As 
to agriculture, the expenditures are not given; 
and I avail myself of my experience as an agricul- 
turist to supply the deficiency. In the cultivation 
of land, it is not unfrequent that the owner and the 
laborer divide the crops. In those cases, if the 
owner pays all the contingent expenses, the laborer 
takes one-third. If the contingent expenses are 
equally borne by each, then the crop is equally 
divided. If the laborer pays all contingent ex- 
penses, he takes two-thirds. It takes the two- 
thirds of agricultural income to pay contingent ex- 
pense and labor. One-third of $84,000 is 328,000, 
rom which, deduct the taxes which the landowner 
is always required to pay, (and which averages in 
New York fifty cents on the hundred dollars,) 
and it would leave the net income of that $1,400,000 
to be $22,000, or 1§ percent. It is hardly to be 
credited, but is no less true, that the facts here 
presented are on record in this department,’ and 
furnished by the framers of the act of 1842, and 
taken as an argument in favor of thatact. Thirty- 


five per cent. to the manufacturer, and one anda half 
per cent, to the farmer! And yeta law was passed 
taxing the farmer for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer, and we are now asked to continue that 


soe Dhan 








law. 
Under the operation of the tariff law, let us sup- 
pose that factory to be doing only the amount of 


But, sir, this is not the end of that picture. | 





business it did in 1841, and giving employment to | 


the same agricultural capital. What, now, is the 
result? For the same amount of productions, 
they are now paying, at present prices, $22,000 
less than they did in 1841. On the article of wool 
alone there is a loss of near $20,000; 173,000 
pounds of wool having been used in that year, at 
425 cents per pound, and the same wool selling 
now at 31 cents per pound. Who profits by this 
loss on the farmer’s products? Every dollar goes 
into the treasury of that company, increasing their 
profits. Such is the terms, sir, upon which it is 
proposed to consume in this country all our agri- 
cultural productions, 

Sir, one more consideration in relation to this 
communication. It states the price paid to Jabor- 
ers to be from seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
fifty cents per day. ‘his is plausible in amount; 
bat when it is considered that the laborer boards 
himself; that he buys of his employer his goods 
and provisions at a rate fifty per cent. above the 
market price, it is not presumptuous to conclude 
that no jaborers are required to work more hours, 
have less time for relaxation, and receive poorer 
pay, than those engaged in manufacturing. | have 
been informed, and upon authority upon which I 
think 1 can rely, that not unfrequently it is a part 


of the contract with the laborers that they are to || 


get their supply of goods and provisions from their 


employers; aud where the employers do not keep 


store-houses, they make contracts with those who 
do, and thereby have returned to them a part of 
the enormous proiits charged to the laborers. Sir, 
with this partof the subject | have done. Such is 
the picture from which the law of 1842 was drawn. 
Such, sir, is the picture to which some gentlemen 
on the floor of Congress then appealed in terms of 
exultation, 
selves deceived—were mistaken. But, sir, 1 think 
the experience of a few years, and the develop- 
ments made and to be made, will not now permit 
gentlemen to be mistaken so cheaply. Because 
ihe farming interest has been passive thus far, gen- 
tlemen need not imagine that it will always remain 
Let the farmers but understand their rights 
and the sources of their oppression, and they will 
rise in their strength and avenge themselves. ‘I'o 
many of the gentemen who may sull persist in the 


so. 


maintenance of these unequal laws, the seats that || 
1 . 


now know them here will soon know them here no 
more, 

Sir, one idea more in relation to the Glenham 
factory. If the laborers in that factory receive from 
it three-fourths of their wages in goods and pro- 
visions, at only a profit to the seller of thirty per 


cent., the factory would thereby be a gainer of $7000, 


Some of them, doubtless, were them- | 


or a profit on her capital stock from that source of | 


five percent. ‘This would reduce the per centage 
for labor to nineteen per cent. The reductions on 
the price of agricultural productions since 1842 af- 
fords a profit to that factory of about sixteen per 


cent., Which, added to the per centage for goods | 


and provisions to laborers, makes a net profit from 
these two sources of twenty-one per cent. in addi- 
tion to the profits heretofore estimated. Whence 


are the enormous profits to the manufacturers de- || 
| rived? loreigners do not pay them. They do not 
ha “! ry i} 

come from the airortheelements. ‘They are notthe | 


spontaneous productions of matter. No, sir; they 
are paid by those laboring millions whom gentle- 
men seem so ardent‘in their professions to protect. 
From the arguments of the advocates of protection 


it would seem to be an unsettled question with | 


them whether by protection anybody is benefited; 
and, if so, who? ‘They say that high duties make 
cheap goods, and then that high duties will make 
dear wool. High duties will not tax the consumer 
of goods, but high duties will tax the consumer of 
wool. ‘They say that manufacturers cannot sustain 
themselves at the prices of goods without high du- 
ties, and by imposing those duties the goods will 
be lower, and then they can sustain themselves. 
They say you must lay a tax to make labor high, 
and then justify the tax in consequence of the hgh 
price of labor. If amidst these contradictions it 
should chance to be ascertained that somebody is 
taxed and others are the receivers of the tax, it 
will then be ascertained that of those who pay the 


tax, the poor laborer pays as much as the man | 
worth thousands; and, of the recipients of the tax, | 


he of $100,000 receives ten times as much as he of 
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$10,000. Here, sir, is the beauty and consistency 
of these taxes, inexplicable in all their ruinous e/- 

_ fects to their advocates themselves. 
I will now call the attention of the House brief y 
' to the effect that the tariff has had upon the wool- 
grower. When the tariff bill was under consid- 
eration, and on the 12th of July, 1842, an honor- 
able gentleman from Vermont (for which he hag 
the thanks of one humble heart) moved an amend- 
ment, providing that a liberal duty be imposed 
upon the importation of all foreign wool. He 
stated that large exportations of fine-wooled bucks 
had been made to Buenos Ayres, for the purpose 
of growing fine wool, (and our records show that 
many of those bucks cost twenty dollars per head.) 
He stated that fourteen millions of pounds of woo! 
from that source had been imported into this coun- 
try in one year, and much of it equal to our finest 
wool. He stated, that under the high duties jm- 
posed upon goods, the wool -grower could not stand 
that competition. His amendment was, however, 
voted down. He then proposed to amend so that, 
whatever duty was imposed, the valuation should 
be made in our own ports; (aware, no doubt, of cer- 
tain managements which, if I again have an op- 
portunity of discussing this subject when it shall 
| be more legitimately before the House, | will en- 
deavor to explain.) He was again voted down. 
| The arguments adduced in opposition to his amend- 
ments are well worthy the consideration of this 
House and the people of this country. It was 
| contended, in opposition to those amendments, that 
their effect was to impose a tax upon the poor 
manufacturer for the benefit of the rich wool-2row- 
er. It was contended that those amendments would 
not protect labor, but only the growth of sheep; 
and if the wool-grower could not stand the compe- 
tiuon, then let them abandon the business and eo 
at something else. This, sir, was the friendship 
displayed by the tariff men in 1842 for the agri- 
cultural interest, and it stands recorded in our 
library in both the Globe and Intelligencer. How 
much cause we must now have to sympathize with 
that same class of men in their agonizing fears for 
the agricultural interest, under their apprehension 
of the repeal of the English corn-laws or the mod- 
ification of our tariff. But, sir, the consequences of 
| their policy are about developing themselves. The 
| wool-growing interest is now tottering upon the 
precipice of destruction. With it, the beginning of 
the end has commenced. ‘Twenty-four millions of 
pounds of foreign wool have been imported to this 
| country during the past year,—an amount within 
| five millions, or at farthest ten millions of pounds 
of all the wool used by the manufacturers of the 
/country. Of the balance of domestic wool, three 
millions of pounds has been exported, a portion 
_ has been used in our families, and the residue is on 
the hands of the growers, or is in the storehouses 
of the purchasers. With this surplus on hand— 


|| with an accumulated crop coming in of at least 


_ forty-five millions of pounds—and with a probable 
importation for the year to come of some thirty 
millions of pounds of foreign wool—nothing cen 
save the wool-growing business from destruction 
| as a marketable business but the repeal of the tariff 
of 1842. That would open to us an opportunity 
of selling our surplus wool to the English market, 
which requires an annual supply of seventy mil- 
lions of pounds of foreign wool. That would ena- 
ble us to sell to them our wool, without being pro- 
_ hibited by the high duties now imposed upon the 
| goods we must necessarily take in exchange. 
| 1 will now briefly notice the interests of the me- 
| chanics. The friends of high duties characterize 
them with the aristocratic title of manufacturers. 
_ But while they are thus perenne in the name, 
they are denied participation in the plunder. While 
they are sought to be made tools of by sycophantc 
flattery, they are made deeply to participate in the 
oppressions which those laws inflict. In the du- 
ties imposed by the tariff act of 1842, the hatter 
was left to the minimum valuation of the compro- 
| mise act; and the duties on some of the fabrics of 
the shoemaker were actually reduced. None but 
| those who wrought the fabrics of the manufacturer 
"had the rates of duty increased. The employers 
of the mechanics are the farmers, and can they ex- 
| pect from them a liberal patronage when re uced 
to the poverty they are obliged to struggle with for 
a bare subsistence? When they are compelled by 
necessity to live in shanties raised perhaps by their 
own hands, and to look with swelling hearts upon 


|| their owmragged, barefooted, bareheaded offspring: 
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can it be expected that they can give employment 
liberally to mechanics? No, sir. Remove from 


them the oppressions of your restrictive laws, and | 
give them a chance to compete unshackled in the | 
markets of the world, and you will at Jeast add 10 | 


per cent. to their $100,000,000 of productions. You 
would thus add $100,000,000 ennually to their 
means of rising from indigence to competence, 
and, if desired, to luxury. . 
ing of comfortable mansions and the enjoyment of 
comfortable costumes by the millions of this class 
of our citizens give a liberal employment to the in- 
dustrious ingenuity of our mechanics, and vastly 
increase the consumption of the manufacturers’ 
eoods. 


~ In conclusion, I will devote a few suggestions 


more particularly to the subject under considera- | 


tion. To some of the views of the gentlemen from 
South Carolina and Alabama upon this subject, I 
dissent, as going to anextreme. But I do it in 


createst kindness. ‘To such doctrines, though in the | 
extreme, by counterbalancing a much more dan- | 
gerous extreme, I believe we owe much that re- 


mains to us of our violated, mutilated Constitution. 
To the views of the gentleman from Indiana, per- 


mitme to say that I believe them subversive of | 
n To the whole bill un- |) 
der consideration, personally, I have a favorable 

fecling; but as a member of this House, I cannot |! 


} 


all our fundamental laws. 


vote for the whole. Had not the rule been altered, 
and had it depended upon my vote, the bill was 
already lost. 
vote now. 


either of these laws upon terms proposed by the 
gentleman from Indiana, let both be lost. 
vote for no bill upon the merits of another. If I 


thought a eae? of this Congress were actuated | 


by other than such motives, I would vote in favor 
of a resolution for its adjournment to-morrow. 


With the light that the people have upon the sub- | 


ject, I would trust to them to supply our places 


with men who will wipe from our statutes those || 
laws which are the sources of our oppression. A | 


few more years of suffering, and I much mistake 
the intelligence of the people, if the influence of 
sophistry does not give place to reason; and the 


laws which now oppress us, will only be remem- 


bered as a blot upon our history. 


Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL then obtained the | 


It was not his intention, he said, to follow | 


floor. 
the course of the gentleman who had just taken his 
seat. 
properly before the House, it would be an easy 
matter, he thought, to answer the suggestions made 
by that gentleman. All that he (Mr. R.) pro- 
posed now to do, was to throw out a few ideas in 


regard to the general subject of internal improve- | 
ments, and to the expediency and propriety of an | 


amendment, which he proposed to have read, and 
to offer when it should be in order. 
Mr. R. examined the various appropriations in 


the bill, to show that no especial favor had been | 


shown to the North and East in the apportionment 
of these appropriations; and that so far as the 
amount of money for the seaboard in the North 
was concerned, the preponderance had been given 
to the South. - 

When the bill had first come up some objections 


had occurred to his mind, not so strong, however, | 
as to poorer his voting in its favor, unless it as- | 


sumed a much worse form than that which it now 
took. One of these objections was this: where 


would be **the money in the treasury not other- | 


wise appropriated”’ out of which the means to car- 


ry out the objects of this bill were to come from, if || 
certain measures now in contemplation were to be | 
carried out? For he verily believed that if the tariff | 


bill, the sub-treasury bill, and the bill to establish 
a warehousing system became laws, there would 
not be money enough to meet the other expenses 
of the Government. Very far from it. 

Mr. R. then proceeded to an examination of the 


constitutional objection to this bill, so far as it ap- | 


plied to the distinction drawn between improve- 


ments for harbors on the seaboard, and for harbors | 


on rivers and lakes. He argued that the distinc- 


tion was unfounded, he would not say absurd, be- | 


cause intelligent gentlemen on this floor had sus- 
tained and advocated it. And he entered into some 
interesting statistics, showing the importance of 
our domestic, as in comparison with our foreign, 
commerce, In view of these facts, it seemed to 
him that the idea of drawing a distinction between 
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Then would the rais- | 


For much of*it I am disposed to 
For the modification of the tariff I | 
have an ardent desire; but rather than accept | 


Sir, I || 


Ata proper time, and when the subject came | 


| foreign and domestic commerce was entirely with- 
}/ out foundation; and that neither the words of the 
Constitution itself, nor sound policy, would sane- 
tion such a distinction. And he dwelt on the im- 


nursery for seamen, on whom reliance could be 
placed in time of war. 

He believed that the only rule of action in these 
appropriations should be, was the work proposed 
to be done national in its character, and was it of 
such importance as to justify the expenditure of 
the money? Ifso,and we had the money to spend, 
he would give his cordial vote for every object of 


portance of our coasting and whale fishery as a | 


appropriation of that kind, whether asked for by | 


the East or the West, the North or the South. He 
would make no sectional distinctions. He would 


salt water or upon fresh water. 


ment he intended to offer, and urged, upon official 
documents, and by reference to the extent of the 
commerce interested, the claims which it had upon 
the favorable consideration of the committee. 

The amendment is in the following words: 


the State of Connecticut, $10,000.” 


nation of the following amendment, which he de- 
signed, when in order, to offer to the bill: 


| mile creek, on Lake Ontario, $5,000.”’ 


constitutional power of Congress to make these 
improvements, insisting not only upon the exist- 


he concluded with a few words in support and vin- 


for the improvement of the Hudson river. 

Mr. WINTHROP congratulated the House and 
the country, that after so long an agitation of other 
subjects, they had finally got back to the considera- 
tion of the domestic interests of the country. After 
passing over many preliminary topics, he proceed- 
ed to an examination of the question immediately 


gress over these works of internal improvement 


‘* For the improvement of the harborat Eighteen- 


ence of this beneficial power, but upon the pro- | 
priety of so exercising it as to carry out the creat | 
designs of those who framed the instrument; and | 


not inquire whether the location of the object pro- | 
posed to be improved was above a port of entry, |! On the contrary, I distinctly asserted that I plant- 
or below a port of entry, nor whether it was upon | 1 


Mr. R. explained briefly the object of the amend- | 


‘* For the improvement of the river Thames, in | 


Mr. W. HUNT made a few remarks in expla- | 
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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. GORDON rose and asked leave to make a 
personal explanation. 

And leave having been granted, 

Mr. G. said: It will be recollected, Mr. Speaker, 
that on the 10th instant T made a speech on the bill 
making appropriation for the improvement of har- 
bers and rivers. In the course of my remarks, I 
made some allusion to Oregon, and I find in the 
New York ** Herald,”’ of the 12th instant, the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to what I said on that 
subject: 

“Even Gorpon, of New York, to-day, in the House, said 
he would not surrender an inch south of 49°; a month ago 


he would have considered it a sale of the national honor to 
have yielded a hair’s breadth south of 54° 40. 


Now (continued Mr. G.) I said no such thing. 


ed myself on 54° 40’; and to disprove this state- 
ment in the * Herald,’’ to back my assertion, I 
will read from the * Baltimore Sun,’’ published 
on the 11th instant, the day after the delivery of 
the speech: 

“ Mr. Faran, of Ohio, made some very pertinent remarks, 
and was followed by Mr. Gorpon, of New York. He open 
ed with harbors and rivers ; got into Oregon up to 54° 40) ; 
arraigned Mr. Polk and his Cabinet for not urging our clainis 5 
and wound up with giving, in the most desultory manner, 
the lights and shadows of free trade.”’ 


Mr. G. continued: I will also read from the Co- 


|; lumbian Fountain as to what I said about Orevon. 


He then adverted briefly to the question of the | 


dication of the appropriation contained in the bill 


before the committee, examining it first in its con- | 
stitutional view, maintaining the power of Con- | 


| under the clause of the Constitution granting the | 


| clauses, and fortifying his position by reference to 
| the views of the framers of the Constitution, and 


to the precedents of the action of previous Con- | 
noe mpereny of the first Congress—upon this | 


subject. Mr. W. took a wide range of discussion, 
tracing the history of the system of internal im- 
| provements, and its connexion with the polities of 
|, the country, replying to positions taken by Messrs. 
Ruetr and Payne, and to other objections that 
had been raised against the bill. In conclusion, he 
devoted a few remarks to the necessity of the im- 
| provement of Boston harbor, urging its national 
| importance in a commerciaf view, and defending it 
on constitutional grounds. 
The committee finding itself without a quorum, 
rose and reported that fact to the House. 


solved, that when the House, it adjourn to meet at 
|| eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 
he SPEAKER was proceeding to announce 


| mittees; when 


| sented the memorial of the Legislature of Missis- 

| sippi, asking fora grant of land for the use of 
| schools equal to that of which the State had been 

| deprived by Choctaw Indian reservations; which 

| was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Pending which motion, the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, March 13, 1846. 


'| proved. ; 

| The SPEAKER announced the first business of 
the morning hour to be the report made yesterday 
on the subject of the value of certain coins. 

| On the suggestion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the re- 

|) port was informally laid over. 


the unfinished business, being reports from com- 


Mr. BRODHEAD asked leave to make a report. | 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- | 


power to regulate commerce, and under other | 


| 


j 


| 


i 


After adverting to the fact that I had stated that 
our title to 54° 40’ was clear and unquestionable, 
the paper says: 


“ He denounced the idea that we should barter away our 


| eternal rights in territorial sovereignty for a favorable boon 
| from England’s magnanimity, in the opening of her ports to 


our productions, when, afler she had obtained a title trom 
us¥ which would be the only title she ever held, she might 
close her ports, and cheat and Jaugh at us.’ 

I will now read from the Union the sketch there 
given of this poruon of my remarks. It is in the 
following words: 

“Tt had been stated that we were to purchase free trade in 
the ports of Great Britain for our grain and breadstufis by 
the surrender of half of the territory of Oregon, and a re- 
duction of our own tariff. He did not believe that our poli- 
ey should be regulated or governed by the policy of Great 
Britain in any respect; that our just nebts in Oregon were 
to be maintained at every hazard, and our tarift modified 
without any regard to what Great Britain might do with 
her own tariff. If we should cede the one-halt of Oregon 
as the equivalent for the reduction of the tariff, she might 
turn round and raise her duties, and would do so undoubt- 
edly, and shut her ports against the entrance of our bread- 
stuffs whenever it might suit her interests.”’ 


Mr. G. continued: And I will now quote the 
‘* Herald” against itself. The reportin that paper 
of what I said, is as follows: 

“Mr. GorDdon protested against any appropriations, di- 


rectly or indirectly, for the construction of roads and canals, 
or for the improvement of rivers that do not come within 


| the law that is universally recognised as public rivers—as 


| arms of the sea, and where the tide ebbs and flows. 
| course of his remarks, he spoke of Oregon. 


In the 
Our title was 


| good to 54° 40’, and under no circumstances could it be sur- 


| ered with her tariff or not. 


rendered. [A voice: “Good!”] He would not anticipate 
the action of the Executive branch; but this he would say, 
if they concluded a treaty for anything less than 54° 40’, he 
would arraign them before the bar of public opinion. He 
went for our whole rights in Oregon, whether England tink- 
Suppose we gave above 49° for 
the privilege of sending our breadstuffs into her ports: the 


| next day she might run up her tariff of duties again. We 


On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, it was re- || 


would thus be beguiled and cheated.”’ 


Now, (resumed Mr. G.,) I have no fault to find 
with the report. Butif gentlemen desire to under- 
stand what my opinions are, | refer them to my 
recent speech on the Oregon queStion, as published 
in the Appendix to the Congressional Globe. In 


| 
| addition to what I said in that speech, | will now 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, on leave given, pre- |, M : 

| the whole of Vancouver’s Island? 


ask, who doubts the validity of the Spanish title to 
I ask, who 


| doubts that Spain discovered and occupied the 
| Island of Vancouver, and that she never surren- 


dered it, nor one inch of it, to Great Britain? 
Whatever title Spain had to that island she sold to 
the United States. Now, the Island of Vancouver 
is as irfportant to the Pacific coast as the island of 
Great Britain is to the coastof Europe; and nearly 
all of this is above 49 degrees. Who thinks of 
surrendering that island ? 

The SPEAKER here interposed, on the ground 
that this course of remark was not pertinent to the 
matter of a personal explanation. 

Mr. GORDON. I have said all I have to say. 

Mr. ROBERTS, by leave, presented a memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
praying that alternate sections of public land along 
the Homochitto river may be granted to the coun- 
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ties of Franklin, Amite, Adams, and Wilkinson, 
for the purpose of aiding in the improvement of 
said river; which memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, 

Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be discharged from the consideration of the peti- 
tion of Samuel Worthington, and that it be referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS, by leave, presented 


a memorial of the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
ppl, praying that certain obstructions to the 
navigation of the Pass Manchac, interposed by 


agency of the lederal Government, may be remo- 


ved therefrom; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Conime e. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
e of the Union, but waived the motion at the 
request of 
Mr. SCHLENCK, who, on leave given, present- 
ed a petition of citizens of Miami county, in the 
of Indiana, praying an appropriation for the 
rovementof the Maumee rive r; which pe tition 
committed to the Committee of the Whole 
Louse on the state of the Union to-morrow. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL renewed his motion. 
Mr. HHARALSON rose and said, he desired to 
notify the House that he would, on Wednesday 
next, or so soon as the river and harbor bill had 


been disposed of, move that the House resolve it- 
if into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the | to act reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs; and that he would 
on that motion, if sustained in the call, give gen- 
tlemen an opportunity of recording their votes for 
or against further delay in providing for the de- 
fences of the country, and acting upon the other 
important measures reported from that committee, 
by calling for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DANIEL addre ssed a few remarks to the 


6 


mon, the bills 


on 


Chair, of which only the general tenor was heard 
bv the re porte * lie te It it to be his duty, nas- 


much as but a small portion of time had been de- 
voted to the consideration of private bills, to move 
that the House go into Committee of the Whole 
on that calendar. 


") 


The motion received but 38 votes. 
So it was rejected. 


And the question on the motion of Mr. JI.R Iy- 


GERSOLL Was taken and agreed to. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Tuomas 
Sariru, of Indiana, in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the bill making appropriations for 
the improvement of certain harbors and rivers. 

Mr. YELL gave notice that he would, when in 
order, move to amend the bill, by inserting at the 
end of the 109th line the following proviso: 

** Provided, That the sum of 825,000, out of the 
said appropriation, be, and the same is hereby, 


‘appropriated to remove the obstructions in the 


‘ Washita, White, and Black rivers, in the State | 


‘ of Arkansas.’ 


Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, who was entitled 
to the floor from last evening, after brief prelim- 
inary remarks, proceeded first to the examina- 
tion of the constitutional qui stion involved in the 
bill under consideration. Notwithstanding twenty- 
three years had elapsed since the commencement 
of this system, and notwithstanding almost unin- 
terrupted appropriations had been made from that 
time, yet they were now thrown back upon the 
constitutional question, and had to argue it ab 
inilio. Replying first to the protests entered by 
Messrs. Ruett, Payne, and others, to the claim 
_of this power as an incidental power, by reading 
from Mr. Madison, distinctly avowing the doctrine 
of incidental powers, he took the position, and de- 
fended it at length, that the power to make these 
improvements of harbors and rivers does reside in 
Congress, and is incident to the power to regulate 
commerce; standing in the same category of inci- 
dental powers as the power to grant pensions, to 
send out an exploring expedition, to erect a build- 
ine for the assembling of Congress, &c. 

He alluded to the great rivers of the West; and 
with reference to the term * inland seas,’’ which 
had beea applied to them by the Memphis con- 
vention, said it needed not this extravaganza of 
that convention to convince us of what everybody 
knew before—of the national character and import- 
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ance of those rivers. He then proceeded generally |, 


to argue the constitutional power of Congress over 
the rivers and harbors proposed to be provided for, 
and to enforce the expediency of the exercise of 


that power, yielding, for the purposes of explana- | 
tion and inquiry, to Mr. Ruerr, upon the ques- | 


tion of the extent and bearing of the ordinance of 
1757, and reading from the writings, and citing the 
oflicial acts, of Presidents Monroe, Jackson, and 
Van Buren, in endorsement of appropriations for 
these idenucal rivers and harbors, provision for 
which was now so strongly denounced as a sys- 


tem of plunder and robbery by gentlemen who as- | 
sumed to speak under the authority of these dis- | 


tinguished statesmen. 
Mr. ‘I’. noticed the comparisons which had been 


made between the respective amounts of appropri- | 


ations heretofore made by the General 


Govern- | 


ment for the North and for the South, and referred | 
to some of the items for the latter—the fifteen mil- | 


lions paid for the purchase of Louisiana, the five 


millions for Florida, the amount of cost of the Sem- | 


inole war which he located between five millions 
and forty millions of dollars, and others—to show 
that, in point of fact, the South had no right to 
complain. 
He assured gentlemen, and the gentleman from 


Mississippi, that if he had any proper measure | 


which he wished to carry out, he could appeal to 
no man for aid with better hopes of success than 
to him; and in reference to the strictures of Mr. 
A. Jounson upon the composition of the standing 


But he regretted all such comparisons. | 


committees of the House, he considered it unkind | 


in l’ennessee, Democratic Tennessee, to complain 
that she had not power enough in this House. 
Mr. 'T’. then passed to the subject of the lakes, re- 
ferring to the vast and increasing amount of their 
commeree, the rapid erowth of the cities and set- 
tlement of the bordering country consequent there- 


on, the great number (200,000) of human beings | 


floated annually upon their bosom, the number of 
vessels and steamboats, and of sailors; and made 
an earnest appeal for the protection of the lives and 


property interested; urging also the expediency, | 
as the best means of defence, of improving the | 
harbors on the Jakes for the protection of our ma- | 


rine, Which was an efficient substitute for fortifica- 
tions, 


upon many other incidental topics. 


Mr. WOOD said it was too much to suppose he | 


In the course of his remarks he touched | 


could make a speech commensurate with the im- | 


portance of that arm of the sea upon which it was 
his good fortune to reside. Whrat Hendrick Hud- 
son supposed was a strait leading to the north sea, 
subsequent events had made true. 
river was now the channel leading to great and 
important northern seas—the great lakes. 

As regarded one item in the bill—the 
ation for the Portland canal—there was 
unanimity. 
this than any other gentleman who had spoken on 
this bill. 
sell out the interest of the Government in that ca- 
nal. ‘The Government should never own any 
stock. All thie other jtems had been sanctioned 
by successive Presidents. He noticed the section- 
al and other objections to this bill. He said that 


a general 


cial than an agricultural people. It was not the 
fault of the North that the commerce of the South 
was not equal to that of the North. The cause of 
this lay deeper than any appropriation could cure, 
or than any free-trade doctrine, although, in one 
sense, he was a free-trade man—he went for a rev- 
enue tariff. He was opposed to log-rolling, and 


The Hudson | 


appropri- | 
He would go further in relation to | 


Hie would authorize the President to | 


to prevent it had voted for that resolution which | 


placed each measure on its own merits, 
as much reverence for the Constitution as any man-» 
he was a strict constructionist—but he was not 
strict at one time and latitudinarian at another as 
might suit his own purpose. He read from the 
Madison Papers to show that the appropriations 
for harbors was constitutional. That the States 
having surrendered the right of imposing tonnage 
and other duties to the General Government, the 
General Government was bound to do that for 
them which they would have done for themselves 
had they not surrendered these rights. ‘The Gov- 
ernment was either bound to make these appro- 
priations, or give back to the States the means of 
doing it, which they had surrendered. = 
He commented upon the doctrine of jurisdiction 
of the Government being co-extensive with tide- 
water. He contended that the appropriations for 


He had | 


March 13 


the lake harbors. were constitutional; that t 
propriation for the Hudson was conceded to he 
constitutional because within tide-water; and be. 
cause the Government had a post above the point 
where these appropriations were to be expended 
as stated by gentlemen who had addressed the 
committee, 

Mr. RHETT explained. 

Mr. WOOD laid down the rule that apy 
tions were proper for large rivers, with an 
ing as well as exporting commerce, and which 
could not be made by any one State. He did not 
include streams like the Mohawk, and similar 
streams, wholly within the State; he went for no 
such thing. 

Mr. W. proceeded to show the importance of 
the trade of the Hudson, and the commerce at A}. 
bany, and the amount of travel; that the list of ves. 
sels tading to the port of Albany was, for 1845, 54 
steamboats, 56 barges, 266 schooners, 397 sloops 
&ec. He also read from Captain Hoge’s report, to 
show the extent of this rade, embracing eightes n 
States and two Territories, and vessels from nine 
different States. 

He did not ask this appropriation for his own 
immediate constituents; but for the whole West. 


he ap. 


ropria- 
im port- 


| the East, and the South. 


he Hudson river was the great commercial out- 
let of the western trade. It opened the commerce 
of all north of the Ohio river, as well as the Upper 
Mississippi. _ If sectional feeling or the spoils doe- 
trine should defeat the appropriation for the Hud- 
son and his State, so be it. A State that had already 
expended between thirty and forty millions for in- 
ternal improvement, and paid her debts, was not to 
be bribed or bought for the comparatively pitiful 
appropriation contained in this bill, ; 
Belonging to the strictest sect of the Democracy 
of his State, he was not less a Democrat because 
he should vote for what was clearly constitutional 
His foreboding for the future fate of the Constiw 
tion would not now prevent his going for what was 
strictly constitutional. Such was the appropriation 


| for which he contended. 


Mr. VINTON followed. It had not been origi- 
nally his intention, he said, to take part in this dis- 
cussion; but in the progress of it, he had come to 
the conclusion to say something in relation to the 
constitutional power of the House to pass this bill. 
That power, however, had been so ably vindicated 
by the gentleman from Maryland yesterday, {Mr. 
ConstaBLe,| by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wintrnrop,] and he might add by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to-day, [Mr. Tuomp- 
son,] that it would be a work of supererogation for 
him (Mr. V.) to follow in the track which they had 
already beaten out. He agreed in the main with 
them that the power to pass this bill—the great 
»ower of this Government over its foreign and in- 
fand trade—the great power to make improvements 
to promote both—was to be derived chiefly from 
that clause of the Constitution which conferred the 
commercial power on this House, and where the 
ventiemen, to whom he had alluded, had placed it. 
But he was equally satisfied that this Hoftse had 


| the power to make all such improvements as were 


|| necessary for the defence of the country, either ex- 
a larger appropriation was needed for a commer- || 


| preservation of the public tranquillity. 


ternal or internal, offensive or defensive, or for the 


He had 


| ° . ha 
/ abandoned the idea of making a speech on that 


point; but there was one topic which had been 
brought into, this debate which, as yet, was 1 @ 
good measure untrodden ground, and which, as he 
thought, ought not to be allowed to pass here with- 
out some consideration being given to it before the 
question was taken. It had been repeatedly as- 
serted that this doctrine—this policy of internal 
improvements—the power to make these mmprove- 


| ments—was an old Federal doctrine; that it had 
| always been one of the lines of demarcation a 
| tween the Federal and the Democratic parties; an 


|| thus gentlemen who acted with the Democratic 


party had been arraigned as deserters from os 
own principles and policy, and had been calle 
upon, not in the language of command exactly— 
but they had been implored to return back to ro 
policy, and to those principles, on which they hac 
always stood. He did not propose to make a perty 
speech. He never indulged in party reproaches. 
e did not intend to say anything at which gentle- 
men could take offence. He intended always 
form his own opinions, and to vote and act accord- 
ingly; and he would cheerfully yield the privilege 
to every other gentleman to do the same thing. 
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